





OUR DAY 


VoL. IX.—MARCH, 1892.—No. 51. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN GERMAN THEOLOGICAL 
FACULTIES. 


I. 


AT THE request of a distinguished professor from America 
who had studied at Tubingen and Halle, and had been Privat 
Docent at Berlin, the writer accompanied him not long since 
on a visit to several German universities. 

It is not within the province of this paper to give descrip- 
tions of natural beauty, but an old student may be pardoned, 
if upon his return he found his first impressions confirmed, 
that perhaps no university town in all Germany has such a fine 
outlook as that obtained from the small bastion in the rear of 
Ulrich’s castle at Tubingen on the banks of the Neckar. 

My friend and I were the guests of Professor Weizsacker, my 
old teacher in church history and now the chancellor of the 
university. He is the most influential and popular man in 
the Protestant theological faculty. He is now somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, but his natural force is little abated. He 
is a Bauerianer of a somewhat moderate type. His chair 
does not lead him into Old Testament criticism, but in some 
of his statements concerning the New Testament he is con- 
sidered quite radical. His wit, humor and gentle sarcasm 
relieve his lectures, but his suavity and never varying po- 
liteness would ever prevent him from saying anything rude 
concerning an opponent. His clear style, pungent thought, 
and accurate learning attract large numbers to his lectures. 

It is a remarkable fact that though Ttbingen, since the 
days of Bauer, has had teachers of theology of the ‘‘ advanced 
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type,’’ the influence of Beck, the evangelical professor in the 
same university, has been great upon the people at large 


through the Suabian pastors, who have been, in general, re- 
garded as soundly orthodox preachers. 

The Tendenz theory of the Tiibingen school, a theory which 
attributes the origin of the New Testament to pious fraud 
practiced to advance Christianity, is one which is not now 
maintained by any professor in Bauer’s old school, and is 
there considered only an interesting ruin. 

It is freely said in Tubingen that Bauer as a critic and 
a scholar is remembered, but that as a founder of a school 
he has little or no influence, owing in part to the overthrow 
of Hegelianism. 

Ktibel, who may be regarded as Beck's successor, was for 
some time a pastor, and is now a popular speaker and 
preacher. No one in Tubingen can compare with him as an 
orator. During my sojourn at the university, when Kibel 
preached in the Stiftskirche, it was full; when others 
preached there was a beggarly show. 

He has clear thought, a popular style, and much fire. The 
qualities which lift him to the first rank as a public speaker 
are the very ones which make many students suspicious of 
his exact learning. He is, however, a man of wide reading 
and large scholarship, but his strongly orthodox views are not 
palatable to many students, the most of whom pose as very 
advanced thinkers until the time of the state examination, 
when they develop very suddenly an intense love for conserv- 
ative views and Pietistic ways. Ina recent letter Professor 
Kiibel speaks of his own work and of the intellectual activity 
of his associates. Ktbel is no narrow thinker who is afraid 
of criticism. He says frankly: ‘‘ There can be no Protestant 
theology without free criticism. A theological, evangelical 
character is one which is impelled by freedom working ac- 
cording to scientific methods, and one which has ever an 
earnest desire for truth, and a lofty purpose. The one pos- 
sessing it must strive to understand fully the historic Christ 
and by His life make Him real now.”’ 

Kautzsch, now at Halle, and who drew many to Tubingen, 
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is succeeded by Grill, who, according to a letter received from 
the chancellor the other day, is a free but moderate critic of 
the Old Testament. 

Weiss, who dealt mostly with homiletics, has retired on 
account of his health and his successor has not yet been 
appointed, and Buder proceeds in New Testament exegesis as 
slowly and thoroughly as in former years. 

The large number of theological students shows how popu- 
lar the university is for those preparing for the ministry. 

The Suabians are possibly slower thinkers than the North 
Germans, but they are, in general, faithful pastors, and often 
eloquent preachers, as one may prove any Sunday in Stuttgart 
and vicinity. The Southern blood is warmer than the North- 
ern, and the temperament of the scholars is more poetic. 

The influence of Schiller who was born in Marbach, of 
Uhland who was born in Tubingen, of Hauff, whose book on 
Lichtenstein is a classic, of the entire Suabian school of poets, 
and of Goethe who was born in Frankfort not far away—has 
had an effect upon the ministry of Wirtemberg, as witnessed 
in the poet preacher, Knapp, and many others who could be 
named, and especially in Paul Gerok, preacher and poet, who 
died only a short time ago, lamented alike by king, courtier 
and peasant. 


II. 


At Heidelberg we were the guests of Professor Merx, the 
great linguist, who can write and speak Latin, Greek, Arabian, 
Ethiopian, Armenian, French and English, and I do not know 
how many other languages, and like most linguists is quite 
proud of his acquirements. He has been in Syria this last 
year for the purpose of making special studies in Arabic, and 
doubtless we shall have some tangible evidence of his activity 
during his absence in some learned book. 

The theological atmosphere of Heidelberg, it was told us, 
is not remarkably charged with spirituality. One of the pro- 
fessors goes to church regularly, but the most of even the 
members of the theological faculty have little sympathy with 
ordinary ‘‘ pulpit views ’’ of truth. 
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Professor Wendt, who is favorably known in some quarters 
this side of the Atlantic, is not opposed to negative criti- 
cism, though very tired of it. He thinks that more positive 
results should be obtained. 

The Grand Duke of Baden desires to have, in the theolog- 
ical faculty, representatives of pronounced orthodoxy, since it 
is in his opinion desirable to have conservative as well as radi- 
cal views taught in order that the students may havea choice. 
Efforts have been made to procure such, but men of spiritual- 
ity fear to breathe the theological air of Heidelberg, and also 
dread to place themselves in daily relations with men who 
have no sympathy with them. It was different at Tiibingen. 
Bauer and Beck were warm friends, though theologically not 
in accord. 

The natives of Baden who expect to settle as pastors in the 
dukedom are required to study a certain time in the home 
university, but most of them consider it a great infliction to 
remain there while fairer theological fields are found else- 
where. : 


1g ay 


Giessen University, in the duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, which 
many thought would die because of its close proximity to 
Marburg, which has greatly prospered since it became Prus- 
sian, shows more signs of life than ever. It has sustained a 
great loss in the departure of Professor Emil Schtrer to Kiel. 
He is associated with Harnack, of Berlin, in conducting a 
theological journal, and is a man of finest scholarship, and is 
moderate in his theological views. 

Bernhard Stade, who is regarded as a ‘‘ high critic,’’ is now 
engaged, in connection with others, on a new Hebrew diction- 
ary. Judging from a few pages which we were permitted to 
examine, it will probably supersede all others for a long time 
to come. The enthusiastic study of the Old Testament in 
Germany of late years has made such a dictionary a necessity. 

Professor Kriiger, who married the granddaughter of the 
celebrated Hase, of Jena, has already shown ability in ed- 
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iting some of the great church historian’s works, and will con- 
tinue efforts in this direction. 

In passing, a remarkable fact may be stated; all of the 
professors of the theological faculty at Giessen at the time 
of our visit were non-smokers. 


IV. 


At Marburg we were met by Professor Heinrici, one of the 
most charming and most affable men in Germany. ‘The town 
is very German, the Mecca of the Hessians, where the holy 
Elizabeth and the cruel Conrad lived, and Luther and Zwingli 
disputed. 

We had a long and delightful talk with Julius Wellhausen, 
who, as professor of Semitic languages and oriental history, 
has little claim upon his time by students. This Old Testa- 
ment critic who has made such a stir in the world, and who 
is the arch high critic, is personally one of the mildest and 
most lovable of men. He seemed greatly surprised that his 
views should have made any commotion in the world, ‘‘ espe- 
cially,’’ he said, ‘‘in America so far away.”’ 

He studied, thought and wrote, and gave his results to the 
world in the interest of what he conceived to be the truth, 
that scholars might be able to make proper discriminations. 
Personally his spiritual life has, seemingly, not been lowered 
by his searching treatment of the Old Testament. Like most 
Germans he makes a distinction between the scientific study 
of the Bible and the study of it for spiritual benefit. 

He deliberately gave up his professorship in the theological 
faculty, I think, of Greifswald, and devoted himself to phil- 
ological studies, because he believed he was not fit to teach 
young men who were to be pastors. He is a man of the 
strictest moral, intellectual, and spiritual honesty. It was re- 
freshing to hear this great critic as he spoke of his firm belief 
in the genuineness and authenticity of the fourth gospel. 
Nothing has shaken his confidence in it. He said with 
emphasis: ‘‘It is unmistakably the production of John !”’ 
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Wellhausen, it may be said, is a constant attendant at 
church, and is a man of prayer and deep spirituality. 

In a letter received the other day from Professor Heinrici, 
the contents of which are not private, he states that Professor 
Hermann is a Ritschlianer with a decided positive tendency, 
as is shown in his work, ‘‘ The Christian’s Intercourse with 
God’’ (Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott). Baudissin in 
Old Testament exegesis makes a conservative use of the re- 
sults of Wellhausen’s studies (72 zurickhaltender Wairdt- 
gung) and deals more with the religious than the critical 
element, while in the New Testament, Heinrici, by means of 
proofs of the eternal principles of the Christian revelation, 
and through the historical conditional forms in which these 
have been delivered, endeavors to advance the study as a 
science. 

‘‘ Both Baudissin and I,’’ he continues, ‘‘ have no pro- 
nounced theories in any given direction. We do not wish to 
construct or build up a party, but to teach the truth as we 
understand it. Professor Achelis is in accord with us in his 
department of practical theology, as is Professor Werbt in 
church history, and also Julicher in both church history and 
New Testament exegesis.’’ 

Professor Heinrici protests strongly against the wild criti- 
cism of many critics in Germany to-day who invent theories, 
and then make gross assumptions to support them. This re- 
mark was repeated to us in various forms by different pro- 
fessors we met in our journey through Germany. 


V. 

Haring at Gottingen, the successor of Ritschl, is a com- 
paratively young man, who formerly lived at Stuttgart and 
afterwards went to Ztrich, and from there was called to 
Gottingen. He is supposed by many to interpret Ritschl 
more correctly than most of the scholars of that eminent man, 
while others regard Adolph Harnack, now of Berlin, as the 
best representative of Ritschl’s views, others still regard Her- 
mann of Marburg Ritschl’s best expositor. 
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Not only in Gottingen but in almost every university we 
found men ready to call themselves Ritschlianers—men who 
were classed as extreme conservatives and advanced radicals. 
Conservatives were drawn to Ritschl’s system by reason of its 
non-resemblance to the shallow rationalism of the past and 
the cynic materialism of modern culture, while the radicals 
were attracted to him by his reported attempt to reconstruct 
Christianity. In Leipzig he has few admirers, since though 
claiming to be a Lutheran the points of harmony between 
him and Luther are few. Luther makes man’s relation to 
God the nerve of religion, Ritschl emphasizes man’s relation 
to the world ; Luther viewed ‘‘the Scriptures as the supreme 
judge of all teachers and all teachings,’’ but it is claimed 
by conservative men that Ritschl made himself, in a meas- 
ure, the judge of the Bible. 

It is a fact that since Schleiermacher no German theolo- 
gian has given such an impulse to the study of dogmatic 
theology as Ritschl. On eschatological questions he is 
strangely silent. J. P. Lange once said that in Ritschl’s 
theological system ‘‘the bureau of eschatology was closed.’’ 

It is characteristic of this theologian to use old terms but 
not the old meanings of these terms, and hence on account of 
his peculiar use of old phrases and his abstruse style and 
vague thoughts, so many interpret him differently. 

It was considered in many quarters during the early pro- 
fessional days of Ritschl, whose views are so widely dissem- 
inated in Germany, that theology was dead, and it was 
studied only as a branch of university scholasticism, and 
professors of theology were named ‘‘anachronistic relics.’’ 
Ritschl stood forth as the champion of a living theology 
which did not need the support of any philosophical system, 
however strong, and thus followed Schleiermacher, who in 
his ‘‘dogmatics’’ maintained ‘‘that religion and theology 
can never be subordinated to philosophy, nor be patronized 
by it.’? He absolved himself as a theologian from specu- 
lative philosophy, which since Kant’s day has had such 
an influence upon German theologians. Though Kant 

held up the moral excellence of Christianity whil 
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little of its doctrinal elements, and Hegel defined Christianity 
‘as containing all the truths underlying the structure of the 
universe, and that form of faith in which the religious spirit 
of the world and history had consummated its evolution,’’ 
still this new religion, whose aim was to reconstruct theology 
without metaphysics, naturally came into antagonism with 
Rationalists who based their views on Kant’s philosophy, and 
with Pantheists who built on Hegel’s philosophy, and with 
all the opponents of supernatural revelation who were true to 
metaphysical systems. 

Ritschl, though dead, is still the theologian of Germany 
to day. It is not my purpose to give a résumé of his views, 
but to present them so far as to show why there are so widely 
different impressions regarding him. Indeed, it is claimed that 
because of his ‘‘ universalness’’ he is fitted to be the great 
leader of theology in an age when every man is expected ‘‘ to 
go as he pleases.”’ 

However much Ritschl’s friends claim for him, we found, 
also, everywhere in Germany those who criticise him be- 
cause, while claiming to act apart from philosophy, he is still 
dependent upon it for aid, especially, in appealing to Lotze 
to strengthen his position concerning ‘the relation of the 
cognitive faculties of the human mind to the phenomenal 
world;’’ that is, to answer the question whether the reality of 
the thing is substantiated by phenomena, or whether it is 


9 


behind phenomena. This is ‘‘das Ding an sich,’’ as Kant 


names it. 


It is claimed also by his critics that though professing to be 
divorced from metaphysics, his theological system is affected 
by the spirit of the age—a power which works in politics, 
science, art, and education as well as theology. 

Now, while this spirit of the age does not form a system, it 
does consider phenomena, and also ‘‘ das Ding an sich’’ which 
is behind these, and this is essentially philosophy. 

Though influenced by this time-spirit, Ritschl ever claimed 
that the word of God is the touchstone by which to estimate 
the phenomena of the age. The age should conform to the 
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Bible and not the Bible to the age ; the Bible should dominate 
philosophy, and not be dominated by it. 

He also claimed to have viewed religious thought from a 
new angle, and thus to have seen in it what all before him 
failed to observe, and to have given to Christianity a new 
form more in accordance with the demands and needs of the 
times. ‘‘ He has imitated,’’ say some, ‘‘ an architect who has 
transformed the old mansion into a dwelling in accordance 
With modern tastes, and thus has made a system suiting 
modern conceptions, and with an eye to comfort has left out 
many hard doctrines, or so covered them as not to offend the 
eesthetic eye, or the refined taste of the age.’’ 

‘You should take Ritschl’s theology to Boston” (‘‘ Sie 
hatten Ritschl’s Theologie nach Boston nehmen sollen’’), said 
one who thought that this system, with as many sides as a 
rolling-pin, might suit the tastes of the Athens of America. 


VI. 


At Halle where there were formerly so many American stu- 
dents attracted by Tholuck, we found but one American theo- 
logical student. Tholuck’s widow is still there, but very few 
of the students now at Halle know anything of her great hus- 
band. His personal influence; so widely exerted years ago, is 
seen still in many devoted pastors, whom Tholuck led into 
the truth, but the studies of the eminent professor of Halle 
were too widely diffused to enable him to make any perma- 
nent impression upon the thought of Germany. Everywhere 
in and about Halle questions asked of different persons in 
prominent circles elicited the one reply though couched in 
variant phrase, ‘‘ Tholuck asa theologian is forgotten.’’ 

Beyschlag, who was Tholuck’s colleague and successor, so 
to speak, as university preacher, retains his strong position, 
not only in the university as professor, but in Germany, as one 
of the leaders of the middle party which exerts so great an 
influence. In one of his speeches he criticised severely Robert 
Elsmere, a book which was much discussed during our visit. 
He scoffed at the idea of making a religion, and then in 
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most eloquent terms spoke of Christianity as a revelation of , 
God to man which had stood the test of time and of the 
severest criticism, and which was the only religion suited to 
the needs of humanity. 

Kostlin, who is so well known as the author of the best 
life of Luther yet written, is regarded asa ‘‘ father in Israel,’’ 
and also as an acute thinker and scholar. 

Kautzsch is as popular at Halle as he was at Tubingen, but 
finds a better response from the quicker Northerners than he 
did from tre slow Suabians. 

The other theological professors, Haubt, Kohler and Loofs, 
are wide-awake and earnest men, who are content to pursue 
their labors quietly without striving to make any sensation 
by startling theories. 

At a large dinner we attended at Halle, most of the theo- 
logical professors, Professor Sievers, the eminent Germanist, 
and the learned Jibrarian, Hartwig, were present. All the 
speeches showed how keenly alive the Halle university is to 
the wants of the churches, and also how it means to keep 
abreast of the times in accurate scholarship and earnest in- 
vestigation. There was the confession that though science 
and philosophy had affected theology and made the latter less 
dogmatic, still there was no sign that the study of the Bible 
had ceased to be earnestly pursued. The age is one of re- 
search rather than of building up systems—an age for collect- 
ing material rather than disseminating startling views. 

Frequent expression was given to the thought that more 
emphasis should be placed upon Christian experience as the 
solvent of doubt, the discoverer of truth, and the impeller to 
Christian action. ’Tis the soul attuned to truth which best 
responds to the touch of truth. 

‘“We have tried too long,’’ said some, ‘‘to reach God by 
following Kant’s dove. His dove could mount only to a cer- 
tain height, but as she rose the air became lighter, and she 
found at length she could not float, and in attempting to go 
higher the wings fluttered in emptiness. Our reason can only 
reach a certain height. It has its limits. If any man think 
that he knoweth anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
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ought to know. But if any man love God the same is known 
of Him.’’ ‘‘ Pectus facit Theologium’’ was a phrase often 
quoted, as well as the remark from Picco of Menandola, 
‘* Philosophy seeks the truth, theology finds it, religion pos- 
sesses it.”’ 


VII. 


At Leipzig one finds now, as in former years, that conserv- 
ative thought prevails. This is expected from a theological 
faculty whose controlling spirit is Luthardt. What a royal 
looking man he still is, and what a power he still wields over 
an audience, whether it is composed of scholars or of the 
people ! 

Luthardt is a strong Lutheran, very narrow, it may be, in 
his conceptions of the sacraments and the constitution of the 
Christian church, and has as high church notions regarding 
his denomination as the most advanced ritualist regarding his 
sect, yet his great heart takes him further than his head, and 
in his case proves the truth of Schiller’s words that ‘‘ the ex- 
perience of most persons is more correct than their reflec- 
tions.”’ 

In a speech which Luthardt made at a dinner given to 
the theological faculty, he seemed to excel himself in his gen- 
erous expressions regarding all Christians who are doing 
their best to build up the kingdom of God on earth. He 
had hearty words for America, and also some warnings ‘‘ for 
an enterprising people who might be too easily tempted to take 
every new German theological statement as if it were true.’’ 
‘‘ Tf it is a fact, as has been claimed, that faith has tried to 
domineer knowledge, let not knowledge endeavor to dominate 
faith. The grounds of belief can be put so strong that it 
would be unreasonable not to believe.’’ 

This and similar thoughts given in a speech of rare beauty 
and delivered with great energy is only a fresh expression of 
views which have been elaborated in some of Luthardt’s well- 
known books. 


It was told us that there is no fear in Leipzig of higher 
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criticism, or of the most searching investigation of the Bible. 

Though Zahn, once in Gottingen, who came not long since, 
I believe, from Erlangen to the famous university of Saxony, 
has put himself in many points in opposition to Harnack, and 
from being a strong friend working in co-operation with him, 
is now considered his most determined opponent, still he 
is, as was Delitzsch, whose death is greatly lamented, in favor 
of high scholarship and scientific methods. He holds that 
much opposition on the part of some to criticism, whether 
higher or otherwise, is due oftentimes to indolence and con- 
ceit; Luthardt also confessed this. It was said, however, 
with great emphasis, that though negative criticism has done 
much good ‘‘it has been decidedly overworked—that the 
higher critics have made the great and general mistake of 
treating the Bible as such a mechanical mixture of the divine 
and the human as to enable them to separate the one from the 
other. The sacred truths are indeed in earthen vessels, but 
the mixture is God’s and not man’s, and no _ theological 
chemistry can separate the parts. The higher criticism is 
almost entirely negative and has not always been reverent, 
but often abusive—ever too analytic and never enough syn- 
thetic.’’ 

Some felt as Klostermann of Kiel, that the radical error of 
negative critics is their presuppositions and their failure to 
make, what they profess to do, exact thorough investigation. 
Dr. Zahn thinks that ‘‘ the attacks, for instance, on the Pauline 
epistles during the last fifty years were based on a bad philos- 
ophy, and that these have miserably failed—that the testi- 
mony of early Christian writers has not been properly consid- 
ered and employed, and that the evident attempt of most of the 
advanced critics of the Bible has been to get rid of hard doc- 
trines.”’ 

Steck of Bonn has attacked, lately, the Pauline authenticity 
of the epistles attributed to the apostle, but Zahn maintains 
that Steck’s exegesis is false, and shows that the latter has 
little knowledge of the early critics regarding the Canon of 
the New Testament. 

It would brand any man as an inferior scholar or unfair 
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critic who should dispute the Pauline authorship of such 
epistles as those to the Romans, Corinthians and Galatians, 
and the others attributed to Paul. 

Our American friend, Caspar René Gregory, the son-in-law 
of our professor, J. Henry Thayer, is held in high estimation 
by the theological faculty, and seems very much at home 
in Leipzig, and very happy in his position as professor—a 
place difficult to reach in Germany, but one which he has 
obtained by merit. 

His work in the line marked out by Tischendorf is prized 
by scholars. Dr. Von Gebhart, of the royal library in Berlin, 
a man of finest scholarship, told us that he regards Gregory’s 
work as a real contribution to the learning of the world, and 
that he deserves the highest praise and gratitude of all Bib- 
lical scholars. 

Hofmann, Fricke, Brieger, Ritschl and Hauck are able 
men, but Leipzig cannot hope now to compete with Berlin in 
attracting foreign students in large numbers to her halls. 


VIII. 


In Berlin we met some of our old teachers, such as Dillmann 
—gentle, scholarly and somewhat dry; Pfleiderer, who still 
retains his southern warmth; Von der Golz, a truly Christian 
gentleman; Bernhard Weiss, so well known to us by his ‘“‘ Life 
of Jesus,’’ and who still reads lectures, seemingly, the same as 
those which form his book, and Lommatzsch, a relative of 
Schleiermacher, and a man possessing many qualities in com- 
mon with his distinguished kinsman, and with Paul in his 
bodily presence, and who still remains after many years service 
professor extraordinary, showing that even in Germany the 
mind is not always the measure of the man in the estimation 
of the authorities. 

Of the comparatively new professors Harnack is ‘‘the 
cynosure of eyes,’’ the man who above all others in the un- 
versity of Berlin attracts students. He is still young, of good 
height, rather slender and wears a mustache, which makes 
him look strangely unlike the typical German theologian and 
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more like his American brother. His membership in the Ber- 
lin Academy of Science, which dates back to Leibnitz, is an 
honor which he received on account of his historical knowl- 
edge. Years ago I heard him lecture, but it seems to me that 
at Berlin he is outdoing his former efforts, since he is spurred 
to his best by throngs of enthusiastic students and distin- 
guished visitors which are found every day in his large lecture 
room. 

An intimate friend of his in Marburg informed us that 
Harnack was capable of more work than any professor living 
in Germany. His great activity evinces itself not only in his 
lectures on church history, but in his writing of books and fre- 
quent contributions to papers, as well as in his editing in con- 
junction with Professor Schtirer, Die Theologische Literatur- 
































certung. 
In a letter received the other day from a well-known 
clergyman of our country who is now attending lectures at ; 


the Berlin university, he says: ‘‘I am hearing Harnack here 
with pleasure and profit. He seems to me a marvelous man. 
I never heard a more enthusiastic lecturer.’’ Though he has 
his manuscript conveniently near at hand, he scarcely ever 
looks at it, but speaks freely and with great spirit and power. 
His line of thought is always clear, and his progress along 
the path of the centuries is rapid, yet he sees everything 
worth noticing. Often he makes a brief excursion and ina 
few words will describe some historical character in a manner 
which enables one to see it in clear outlines. He is regarded 
as a disciple of Ritschl, as conservative ‘‘in streaks,’’ as a 
man of warm sympathies and beautiful spirit. Unlike many 
of the German professors, Harnack is willing to impart his 
knowledge most freely in private, but also expects some in re- 
turn. He is at home in almost every department of theology, b 
and has the rare faculty of giving information without making 
one feel his littleness or ignorance, and also of being able to 
listen to statements of others, perhaps far behind him in 
knowledge on the same subject, as if they had conferred a 

real favor upon him by presenting their views. 
During our stay in Berlin we had the opportunity of meet- 
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ing Professor Harnack in private and at receptions, and we 
found him as charming socially as he is powerful intellectu- 
ally. 

Kaftan, Dorner’s successor, is very quiet in his manner, 
and imparts little enthusiasm to his hearers, though on ac- 
count of his clear explanations of the Scriptures he is attract- 
ing slowly but steadily students to his lecture room. 

One of the most promising among the professors extraor- 
dinary is Nikolaus Miller, who came lately from Kiel. He is 
a particular friend of Harnack, and has aiready made himself 
quite a fame among certain scholars by his studies in arch- 
zeology together with those pertaining to Christian art. 

Nowhere, it may be, in the world has one a better opportu- 
nity of having high thinking with plain living than at Berlin. 
The many literary, scientific, and other kinds of clubs afford 
means for making the acquaintance of scholars, statesmen, 
artists, musicians and authors. 

At Dr. Stuckenberg’s house one meets many American 
students who in a foreign land are cheered and helped by the 
warm-hearted American pastor and his charming wife. 

Dr. Dalton, who was a long time German pastor at St. 
Petersburg, and who has published several scholarly works, 
invites, from time to time to his house in Charlottenburg, 
select companies, and one is sure to meet there professors 
from the university, and such preachers as von Kogel, From- 
mel, Dryander and Braun. Among the German pastors of 
Berlin, von Kogel, the head court preacher, though full of 
years and with health somewhat impaired, is still a power. 
In his public utterances he is clear, persuasive and strongly 
evangelical. Indeed, I do not know of a single native pastor 
in Berlin who is not conservative in his pulpit utterances, 
though the custom of each is ‘‘ to feed the flock and not to let 
the dog of controversy loose upon the people.”’ 

Von Kogel was a favorite of the old emperor, was loved by 
Frederick, and is highly regarded by the present emperor. 

Dryander, so remarkably favored by Wilhelm II., is, after 
Stocker, the most popular preacher of the German capital. 

Stocker, no longer court chaplain, is still head of the Berlin 
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city mission, and in addition to his manifold duties as the 
controller of the great home mission movement, preaches and 
lectures a great deal. As an orator he has few equals in Ger- 
many. ‘‘He is the German Wendell Phillips,’’ said a well- 
known American scholar to me when we were listening to 
Stocker last spring at the Evangelical Alliance meeting at 
Florence. 

In addresses and in conversations I have heard Stocker 
speak of the great evils connected with and resulting from the 
union of church and state. His plain utterances from the pul- 
pit and platform often drew the fire of his many opponents, 
and had something, but not all, to do with his resignation as 
one of the court preachers. In our last visit to him at Berlin 
he recounted several examples of how the state officials inter- 
fere with the freedom of the pulpit and the spiritual work 
of the church. ‘‘ Experience,’’ said my companion, and 
this he has also put in print, ‘‘teaches that most of those 
countries which recognize and tolerate only one organized 
form of Christianity are more backward in spiritual life and 
energy, while those in which all forms have fair play are more 
active and progressive.’’ 

Frommel, also court chaplain and pastor of the soldiers 
church at Berlin, preaches with the fire to be expected ofa 
Suabian whose chief characteristic is soulfulness (Gemut- 
lichkeit). 

The churches of Berlin to-day,in beautiful contrast with 
those of years ago, are full every Sunday. The church 
crowding is due, it has been told us, to an increased interest 
on the part of the citizens in religion and to the large influx 
of people from the provinces, who have not forgotten in the 
great city their former religious instruction; but it is also 
due to the fact that the young emperor has put his great 
influence on the side of evangelical religion. While a young 
officer he had the reputation of being somewhat ‘‘volatile,’’ 
but as emperor he has taken the deepest interest in the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare of his people. 

The young ruler is, I am informed by those who are nearest 
to him, a man of extraordinary intellectual force. His ac- 
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tivity is marvelous, his executive talent is great, his power of 
discernment is masterly. He possesses the strength of in- 
experience, a strength greatly needed and demanded in a 
country like Germany, which has long been held in bondage 
to precedent, bad as well as good. It is this which will enable 
him to undertake certain needed reforms from which his old 
and experienced grandfather shrank. 

He makes mistakes, but they are uniformly those of youth 
and are generously overlooked by a loving people who trust 
their young ruler, because they believe him to be a man whose 
sincere purpose is to advance every true interest of the nation. 
He feels most deeply that a sacred trust has been committed 
to him by God and the people, and in order to be true to the 
people he must, first of all and above all, be true to God. 

Though in some of the petty courts there is manifested 
still some jealousy of the Kaiser’s ascending influence—and 
though in a few circles there is criticism of some enthusiastic 
and overflowing speech of his, as a ‘‘dumme Rede’’—still the 
great heart of Germany is true to its emperor. 

Under his rule the empire is making steady material ad- 
vance, though of late poor crops and poor trade have for the 
time being retarded it, and under his influence piety is com- 
ing to the front. 

The signs of the times show that the Fatherland is having 
a spiritual uplift. 

May all her scholarship come into line with God ! 

G. R. W. Scorr. 

Andover, Mass. 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


IN THE census of 1880 urban population was defined as that element 
living in cities or other closely aggregated bodies of population contain- 
ing eight thousand inhabitants or more. The Superintendent of the 
eleventh census remarks that ‘‘this definition of the urban element, 
although a somewhat arbitrary one, is used in the present discussions of 
the results of the eleventh census in order that they may be compared 
directly with those of earlier censuses.’’ He considers the limit of eight 
thousand inhabitants a high one, inasmuch as most of the distinctive 
features of urban life are found in smaller bodies of population. Ac- 
cording to this definition, the urban population of the United States in 
1890 constituted 29.12 per cent of the total population. The following 
brief table gives the proportion for the several censuses since and includ- 
ing that of 1790: 


: | . | itantsofci 
Population of the} Population Im habitants of cit- 
vad , “4s jies in each too of 
United States. | of cities. Ithe total p’p’lat’n. 
ceca eet e 


CENSUS YEARS 





1790 


Ser Sat ee ae ee” : 3-35 
CO er eee “tar 5,308.483 210,873 | 3.97 
ROU os os re 7,239,881 356,920 | 4.93 
eee eked e-a5 Fea a 9,633,822 475,135 | 4.93 
“OE aerate ee 12,566.020 864,509 6.72 
2 Oe ee 17,069.453 | 1,453,994 8.52 
[50° .. « : eae Ne NS eda a 23,191 876 2,897,586 12.49 
(860 rap IN eae 31,443, 321 5,072,256 | 16.13 
OS ee eee ae ere 38,558,371 $8,071,875 20.93 
1880. ; Sane meen ans 50,155,793 11,318,547 22.57 


iL) SON SR Oa en Ree 62,622,250 18, 235,670 29.12 


It will be seen that the proportion of urban population has gradually 
increased from 3.35 per cent in 1790 to 29.12 per cent, or nearly one third 
of the total population, in 1890. The number of cities having a popula- 
tion of more than eight thousand increased from 6 in 1790 to 286 in 1880, 
since which time the number has grown to 443. New York was the only 
city in 1880 which had a population in excess of one million, but Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia now come into this list. The cities in 1870, which 
contained more than one hundred thousand inhabitants numbered 14, in 
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1880 they had increased to 20, and in 1890 to 28. The North Atlantic 
Division of States, with a population of 17,401,545, contains an urban 
population of 8,976,426, or 49.22 per cent of the entire urban population 
of the country. The population of the South Atlantic Division is 
8,857,920, and the urban population is 1,420,455, or 7.79 per cent of the 
entire urban population of the United States. The Northern Central 
Division, the largest group in the country, has a total population of 22,- 
362,279, and it has a large urban population (5,791,272), which is 31.76 
per cent of the entire urban population. The Southern Central Divis- 
ion contains 10,972,893 inhabitants, but its urban population is small, it 
being 1,147,147, or 6.29 per cent of the urban population of the country. 
The Western Division, being the smallest group and having 3,027,613 in- 
habitants, has a city population of 900,370, which is 4.94 per cent of the 
entire urban population. While the North Atlantic Division contains 
nearly one half the urban population of the entire country, 51.58 per 
cent, or more than one half of its own population, is contained in cities 
of eight thousand or more inhabitants, and during the past ten years this 
urban element in this division has increased 43.53 per cent, while the 
total population has increased but 19.95 per cent. The greatest numer- 
4 ical increase in the urban element is to be found in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and New York, so far as the North Atlantic Division is 
concerned ; so that in the States named the rural population must have 
actually diminished. Of course, this rapid increase in the urban popu- 
lation of the North Atlantic Division finds its cause in the great exten- 
sion of manufactures and commerce, lines which require the aggregation 
of inhabitants in restricted localities. This large increase of city popu- 
lation is due in some degree to annexations to already existing cities, but 
this makes no particular difference with the fact itself, that there is a 
large and rapidly increasing city population as compared with the popu- 
lation of rural districts. 

The bare statement of the facts which I have cited often causes great 
apprehension as to the character of our population and as to the rapid 
growth of the influence of cities as controlling powers in the politics of 
the country, and very frequently it excites the fears of students of social 
science relative to the supposed increased intensity of the congestion in 
cities of the slum population. It is upon this latter point that I have for 
some years made more or less examination, and with a conclusion differ- 
ent from that of statisticians and writers generally. The limits of this 
series of papers will not allow me to take up more than three of our 
largest cities, and I have selected those which have had the largest expe- 
rience and for which I could most readily study the facts. The population 
by wards of the cities of New York and Philadelphia for 1870, 1880, and 
1890, and for Boston for 1880 and 18go, is shown in the following tables: 


























































Congested Districts in Cittes. 


New York. 








WARDS. 1570. 1880. 1890. 

First ate ees oak 14,463 17,939 11,122 
Second . . 312 | 1,608 929 
(re a7 | 3,582 3.765 
SU errr 23,748 20,996 17,809 
oo a re Sele 17,150 15,845 12,385 ; 
Sixth .. rat 20-155 20,196 23,119 
Seventh .. ; Sten ae 44,818 50,066 57,366 
[org 2) is ne 34,913 35,879 31,220 
minth ... 47,609 54.596 54,425 
Ce) ere 41,431 47,554 57,596 
Eleventh . : sch ahs 64,230 68,778 75,426 
Twelfth .. ee ner ee 47,497 81,800 245,046 
Thirteenth . . ; ‘ 33,364 37,797 45,884 
Fourteenth . 26,436 30,171 28,094 
Fifteenth 27,587 31,882 25,399 
Sixteenth .. eee 48,359 52,188 49,134 
Seventeenth ; Pi 95,365 104,837 103,158 
Kighteenth . 59-593 66,611 63,270 
Nineteenth |. , 86,090 158,191 231,864 
Twentieth . . ee 75,407 86,015 84,327 
Twenty-first ...... 56,703 66,536 63,019 
Twenty-second ... . 71,349 111,606 156,859 
Twenty-third : ei 28,338 53,948 
Twenty-fourth... . aye 13,258 20,137 

LS a el 942,292 1,206, 299 1,515,301 





Philadelphia—Population by Wards. 








WARDS 1570. 1580. 1Sgo. 
ERC ks 4 hoes 25,517 43,082 53,882 
Second ... aes 30, 220 28,498 31,563 
Third . . eee ae 19,149 18,274 19,925 
Fourth .. : Sos See 20,852 18,854 20, 384 
RMR s raked eo Za sims 18 736 16,372 16,987 
Srth . . a Aaeds hod, 12,064 10,004 8,712 
Seventh .. PAA neh 2a 31,558 31,00 30,179 
Eighth es «Seether 22,286 19,547 16,97! | 
Rit 6c ke ie 16,629 12,481 9,791 
Tenth... pee Nae rte 23,312 23,362 21,514 
Eleventh ... Ss eens 14.845 12,929 12,953 } 
er 15,171 14,690 14,170 5 
Thirteenth. . ge aay 19,956 18,646 17,923 
Pourteenth ......:%. 22,643 22,353 20,7 -7 
Fifteenth .. eee ihe ¥ 44,650 47,866 52,705 
Sixteenth ... fe aes 19,256 17,802 17,087 
Seventeenth . e 21,347 20,451 19,546 
Eighteenth a 26, 366 29,355 29,164 
Nineteenth Fac tans 45,240 43,887 55,545 


Twentieth ........ 56,642 43,207 44,480 
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WARDs. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
Twenty-first . . es 3 861 19,699 26,900 
Twenty-second. ...... 22,605 31,793 455329 
Twenty-third ....... 20,888 26,644 35,294 
Twenty-fourth ....... 24,932 46,071 42,556 
Twenty-fifth .. . 3 18,639 36,108 35,945 
Twenty-sixth .. — 36,603 35,138 62,13 
Twenty-seventh . . ‘ 19,385 23,333 32,905 
Twenty-eighth ... . 7 10,370 34,443 46, 390 
Twenty-ninth ee rae 40,787 54,759 
Thirtieth .. Pn er oe ae ae 29,098 30,614 
‘Perty-free. kk Ct eed 31,308 32,974 
Thirty-second 30,050 


Thirty-third 


l 33,17! 
Thirty-fourth 


23,721 

fc, ere ay 674,022 847.170 1,049,964 

Boston—FPopulation by Wards. 

WARDS 1880 18go WARDS. 1850. 1890. 
First . cl Barr 19,633 | Fifteenth . 14,902 18,049 
Second . : 15,153 17,297 Sixteenth . . 15,184 18,048 
Fir .. ...| 23,584 13,094 Seventeenth .| 14,445 15,638 
Fourth . an 11,257 12,842 ||Eighteenth . . 13,142 16,035 
Fifth . . 10,960 12,412 | Nineteenth 19,971 23,016 
Sixth ... 16,904 18,447 Twentieth . . 17,391 24,335 
Seventh 12,550 13,145 ||\Twenty-first .| 14,711 22,930 
Eighth . 12,792 13,026 | Twenty-second 12,715 20,011 
Ninth .. 12,611 12,660 ||Twenty-third . 14,032 24,997 
Tenth .. . 11,503 8,205 | Twenty-fourth 16,871 29,638 
Eleventh . 16,602 21,660 | Twenty-fifth . 6,693 12,032 
Twelfth . 14 696 12,585 
Thirteenth . 21,462 22,375 Total . 362,*39 | 448,477 
Fourteenth . . 20,005 26,367 


Wards t and 2 comprise East Boston; Wards 3, 4, and 5 comprise 
Charleston ; Wards 13, 14 and 15 comprise South Boston. 


The population of Boston by wards for 1870 cannot be stated, because 
the geographical boundaries of wards were changed in 1875; but other 
data relative to Boston can be used for the illustration of the point I de- 
sire to make. Inthe other cities named, New York and Philadelphia, 
the geographical boundaries of wards have been identical under the last 
three Federal ‘censuses. From the foregoing tables I have combined 
what might be called the ‘‘congested’’ wards of each of the cities. 
Eliminating these from all the wards, and constructing a new table, we 
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have the facts relative to the population for all wards for the years 
named, for the congested wards stated separately, and for the remaining 
wards, in each of the cities. This table is as follows: 





Percent- 


POPULATION. Gain | age of 
y ‘ _ = 1870 tO 1890.| gain 1870 
| 1870. 1880. 1890. | to 18go. 
NEW YORK. 
Total all wards. . . . | 942,292 |1,206,209 |1,515,301 | 573,009! 60.81 
Total congested wards* | 545,653 | 593,914 | 596,831 51,178 | 9.38 
fotal remaining wards | 396,639 | 612,385 | 918,470} 521,831 | 131.56 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Total all wards. . . . | 674,022 | 847,170 |1,046,964 | 372,942 Re. 


33 

Total congested wardst | 436,272 | 491,795 | 407,631 | {28,641 $6.56 
Total remaining wards | 237,750| 445,375 | 639,333 401,583| 168.91 
Boston. | an, Oe 11880 to 1890 7 

Total all wards... .|. .. .| 362,839] 448,477 85,638 | 23.60 
Total congested wards|||.. . . 98,074 99,094 | 1,020 | 1.04 
Total remaining wards |. . . .| 264,765] 349,383 84,618 | 31.96 
BOSTON. ery : — 7 

Total ....... .|250,526| 362,839] 448,477 | 197,921 | 79+ 
Boston Proper . | 135,751 147,075 | 161,330 22,549 16+ 


Annexations ... . 111,745 | 215,764 | 287,147| 175,402 156+ 





A study of this last table throws great light upon the supposed con- 
centration of population in the slums of the cities named. In New York 
the increase in the congested wards (and I have taken for this purpose 
all the wards south of Fourteenth street) was in the twenty years from 
1870 to 1890 but 51,178, or 9.38 per cent; while the increase for the whole 
city for the twenty years was 573,009, or 60.81 percent. The remaining 
wards, or those north of Fourteenth street, were the territory where 
nearly all this last-named gain took place. It was 521,831, or a gain 
from 1870 to 1890 of 131.56 per cent. Certainly during the twenty years 
there has been no perceptible increase of population in the congested 
territory described. 

Turning to Philadelphia, and taking the compact wards, we find there 
has been a loss in the twenty years of 28,641, or 6.56 per cent, the wards 
other than the congested wards showing a gain of 401,583, or 168.91 per 
cent, while the total gain for the whole city was 372,942, or 55.33 per 
cent. 

Similar conditions are shown for Boston. In the first section of the 
preceding table relating to Boston, the population for 1880 and 1890 only 


* First to seventeenth inclusive, except the twelfth, which is an outlying ward. 
+ Second to twentieth inclusive, except the fifteenth. t Loss. 
The sixth, seventh, eighth, tenth, twelfth, sixteenth and seventeenth. 
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is given, as explained. This shows that in the ten years named the 
congested wards, which include all the slum population of the city, the 
gain was only 1,020, or 1.04 per cent ; while in the remaining wards there 
was a gain of 84,618, or 31.96 per cent. The second section of the table 
relating to Boston shows the population for 1870, 1880, and 1890 for the 
whole city—for Boston proper, that is, the old city territory prior to any 
of its annexations, and the population of the annexations. In the 
twenty years the population of Boston gained, including all, 197,921, or 
79 plus per cent; the old city proper gained but 22,549, or 16 plus per 
cent; while the population of the annexations increased 175,402, or 156 
plus per cent, in the twenty years. 

These facts certainly remove all apprehension as to the increase of the 
slum population of the cities named, and I submit that it is perfectly 
reasonable that the population of such districts cannot increase; and 
that, while there is a great setting of people toward our cities, they are 
found as a rule among the suburban population, in healthy sanitary dis- 
tricts ; and that whatever influx there is to the slum localities, is entirely 
offset by the outgoing people from such districts. 

After collecting the material for this chapter, my attention was called 
to an exceedingly valuable article in the October Con/emporary Review, 
by Mr. Sidney J. Low, entitled ‘‘The Rise of the Suburbs.’’ Mr. Low, 
taking his figures from the recent census of England, that of last spring, 
makes a table of some of the typical districts of inner London, on both 
sides of the river, with their rates of increase or decrease since 1881, 
which is as follows : 

DISTRICT. Rate of increase or 
decrease per cent. 


City of London . 25.5 decrease. 
J 5 


Westminster .... ana : . 19.9 
Strand 18.2 
St. Giles ade Ae a ee ork ae — ‘ < oe 

St. George, Hanover Square. ...... «iw 2” Oe = 
Holborn eee ces 6.8 * 
St. George-in-the-East. 3.4 . 
Shoreditch 2.0 “8 
Bethnal Green RRS Re ee . . 1.7 increase. 
Bie BiG... wk ws ae ; 2 eee eee “ 
St. Olave, Southwark . 1.4 . 
Kensington . 4.9 ee 
Whitechapel 4.3 


In regard to these districts, Mr. Low remarks that some of them are 
wealthy residential districts, while many of them are poor and others 
altogether poverty-stricken. ‘“ Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, St. Olave, 
Southwark, and parts of St. Pancras, St. Giles, and Holborn,’’ he says, 
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‘fare tinted with a very dark brush on Mr. Charles Booth’s excellent 
comparative maps of London poverty.’’ And he further says: ‘It is 
not unsatisfactory to find that the dwellers in these localities are obey- 
ing the great law of centrifugal attraction, and quitting the inner re- 
cesses of the metropolis to find homes in the outskirts. The people who 
leave Hatton Garden, and Commercial Street, and Hoxton, and Seven 


Dials, either forced out by ‘improvements’ or voluntarily retiring do 
not go to the country—that we know well enough; nor do the country 
folks come in to take their places in any large numbers. For the immi- 
grant from the congested districts of the town, and for the emigrant 
from the decaying rural parishes, we must look to the suburbs; and we 
find him there, if figures can tell us anything. Compare, with the list 
just given of stationary or declining areas in central London, the sta- 
tistics for a few of the registration divisions which lie farther out : 


DISTRICT. Increase per 

cent since ISSI. 
Camberwell . ete eer ee arr ie 
Woolwich. . . pests Ss ee ee Siane — ii. Se 
Wandsworth... . ivan eevee . Sex 
Hampstead .. . ' bah ; ; ‘ 4a! ick 43: ee 
Fomem, .. . ena or 64.5 
Tottenham .. ey i. ‘950 
Wilesden . . a eng tee a 
POPtON.. .. < . ae S eiiepe ata ere ; i. are 


“ Here is where the increase of ‘Greater London,’ with its five and a 
half millions of inhabitants, isfound. It is not, as hasty observers have 
imagined, in the teeming alleys of ‘ Darkest London,’ or in the warren 
of rabbit-hutches which spreads for a mile or two north and south of 
the Thames. The center of population is shifting from the heart to the 
limbs. The life-blood is pouring into the long arms of brick and mor- 
tar and cheap stucco that are feeling their way out tothe Surrey moors 
and the Essex flats and the Hertfordshire copses. Already ‘Outer Lon- 
don’ is beginning to vie in population with the ‘Inner Ring’; a few 
decades hence, and it will have altogether passed it.’’ 

These figures for different portions of London are exceedingly signifi- 
cant, and show precisely the same conditions as are shown by the facts 
which I have already grouped relative to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, and they show conclusively that the movement is greatly differ- 
ent from what it is often supposed to be. To again quote Mr. Low: 
‘‘The population is not shifting from the fields to the slums; and the 
slums themselves are not becoming fuller, but the reverse. So far from 
the heart of the city being congested with the blood driven from the ex- 
tremities, we find, on the contrary, that the larger centers of population 
are stationary, or thinning down; it is the districts all round them 
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which are filling up. The greatest advance in the decade is shown, not 
in the cities themselves, but in the ring of suburbs which spread into the 
country about them. If the process goes on unchecked, the English- 
man of the future will be of the city but not in it. The son and grand- 
son of the man from the fields will neither be a dweller in the country 
nor a dweller inthe town. He will bea suburb-dweller. The majority 
of the people of this island will live in the suburbs ; and the suburban 
type will be the most widespread and characteristic of all, as the rural 
has been in the past and as the urban may perhaps be said to be in the 
present.”” This aspect of affairs is perfectly reasonable, and is the only 
condition that could have been expected. Itshould be remembered that 
the cities named are great mercantile and manufacturing centers, their 
prosperity developing rapidly, and it should also be remembered that 
the rapidity of the development of cities in commercial or industrial 
ways retards the growth of population in the compact quarters to a very 
large degree. Every time an advance is made along a street by the ex- 
tension of business houses, the families living there are crowded out ; 
they may move to other parts of the city or locate in the suburbs; in 
either event there is only a shifting of population, and not an increase. 
The transfer of great manufacturing establishments from the city to the 
country carries large numbers of families, or if the transfer is made 
within the city limits there is simply a change in location of the popula- 
tion interested in the establishment. In taking the Federal census of 
1880 for the State of Massachusetts I discovered a loss in one of the 
wards of the city of Boston ; but I found upon investigation that the re- 
moval of one establishment from that ward to another in a distant part 
of the city had carried with it more than one thousand people; so the 
increase in the population of the part of the city to which the removal 
was made apparently indicated growth. Cities lay out new streets and 
avenues, necessitating the tearing down of rookeries and crowded tene- 
ment-houses. Every such improvement displaces a large number of 
families, who seek a residence either in some other part of the city or in 
the suburbs. Thus, the building of a large number of houses, often re- 
ferred to as an evidence of increase of population, may not mean any 
increase whatever. If a hundred families are crowded out of their old 
locations by improvements or by the encroachments of trade, there is an 
immediate demand for a hundred new tenements, which makes it appear 
that the population is increasing rapidly, when there is no increase. 
That the argument that new houses always indicate an increase of 
population is unanswerable cannot be admitted, for very frequently 
the reverse is true ; even ina country town a new house or a dozen new 
houses may not indicate an increase of a single person in the popula- 
tion, as it may be entirely the result of the improved financial condition 
of one or several families formerly living in the same house. The build- 
ing of new houses is an indication of prosperity and of increase, but not 
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positive evidence of increase. The retarding influence of the increase 
of trade and of twmanufactures must be felt nore and more as their ex- 
tension becomes more rapid, and in all great cities where large business 
blocks are erected in place of crowded tenements there must be a dis- 
persion of population. 

I think that what has been said in regard to New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, and of the city of Londou, would prove true of any large 
commercial manufacturing center. The encouragement to be drawn 
from this state of facts is great indeed, and should relieve the popular 
mind of the constant fear of the increase of the slums of our great 
cities. I wish that an investigation might be made that would show the 
exact number, character, and condition of the people living in the slums, 
and whether the geographical territory inhabited by the slums is being 
enlarged, or whether the actual number on restricted territory is be- 
ing increased. Such an investigation, whatever it might show, would 
be of immense value in the study of urban population. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 
—FPopular Science Monthly, February 
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LEGALIZED ROBBERY IN THE LOUISIANA LOT- 
TERY. 


FROM one border to the other the State of Louisiana is in a ferment. 
Never in all its history, varied and exciting as that has been at times, 
has a contest been known in which the people have been so deeply and 
so universally aroused as they are now aroused by the question of the 
extension of the life of the Louisiana Lottery. 

The Louisiana Lottery Company had its origin during the dark days 
of Reconstruction. Its charter was obtained in 1868 (Act 25 of 1868, 
page 24), and the grant was for a period of twenty-five years, to date 
from January I, 1869. At the time of the passage of this charter, 
Henry Clay Warmoth was sitting in the gubernatorial chair, Oscar J. 
Dunn, a full-blooded negro, was lieutenant-governor, and Charles W. 
Lowell was speaker of the house of representatives. Henry Clay War- 
moth did not sign the bill, but he did not veto it. He knew that the 
act would become a law within a prescribed time if not vetoed. Had he 
vetoed it, a two-thirds vote would have been required to pass the meas- 
ure over his objection. 

That the charter was obtained originally by means of bribery and 
corruption, no one in Louisiana denies. The Supreme Court of the 
State solemnly pronounced to that effect in discussing the evidence sub- 
mitted to it, in the case of C. C. Antoine vs. D. D. Smith e/ a/. (40, 
Louisiana Annotated Reports, 560). In the circuit court of the United 
States sitting in New Orleans two of the parties named in the charter, 
Wilder and Irwin, made formal oath to the same effect (Henry Daponte 
vs. Louisiana Lottery Company e/ al.) 

In 1879 the Legislature of Louisiana after a close and desperate contest 
abrogated the charter of the company, but a United States judge was 
found bold enough to stay by writ of injunction the operation of the 
repealing statute. During that same year a constitutional convention 
assembled in New Orleans to prepare and to submit to the people of 
Louisiana a new constitution. The white population had at last gained 
the full control of the State, and they chafed under the organic law in 
force which had been imposed upon them in 1878, when carpet-baggers 
and negroes were dominant. Before this constitutional assemblage the 
Lottery Company appeared, pleading that their charter was a contract 
protected by the Constitution of the United States, and binding upon 
the conscience of the State. Some honest members were deceived into 
taking this view, influenced by the pretence that the Lottery Company 
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had aided in securing the overthrow of the negro and alien domination. 
They were further misled by the promise that the monopoly-feature of 
the lottery’s charter should be waived, and that at the expiration of the 
current charter-license there should be no more lottery-gambling in 
Louisiana. To satisfy this contingent, there was a formal declaration 
imbedded in the body of the proposed Constitution, article 172, declar- 
ing gambling a vice, and commanding the Legislature to enact laws for 
its suppression ; and another formal clause, article 167, declaring that 
after January 1, 1895, all lotteries in Louisiana should be unlawful. 
Thus the Lottery Company pledged itself formally to renounce its 
monopoly, and provision was made for the licensing of rival companies, 
upon paying au equal bonus, 


This contingent of the misled, added to the corrupt element upon the 
floor of that convention, succeeded in fixing in the proposed Constitu- 
tion an article ratifying the lottery charter, under the conditions stated ; 
all which, however, was accomplished by a narrow majority. The 
opponents of the lottery desired to have this feature of the instrument 
submitted to the people separately from the rest, but, justly fearing its 
defeat before the voters, the friends of the company would not hear to 
the proposal. Thus it was that the people of Louisiana found them- 
selves with no option, except as to the ordinance affecting the State 
debt, other than to adopt or to reject the Constitution submitted to them 
as awhole. At that time the lottery was not the powerful institution 
which it has since grown to be. It was not known to the people in the 
full development of wickedness to which it has since attained. So it 
was that rather than reject a constitution admirable in other respects 
aud one long hoped for, they ratified it as a whole. Thus, it will be 
perceived, ‘he assertion ts false that the people of Louisiana have ratified 
this iniquity by an overwhelming, popular vot’, as the Lottery Company 
has been advertising, now so many years, to the world. 

The solemn contract entered into by the Lottery Company to aban- 
don its monopoly has never been more than a paper-promise. While it 
is true that the corporation filed with the Secretary of State a notarial 
renunciation, yet as a matter of fact it has seen to it that no rival 
company has ever been able to secure from the Legislature a charter 
enabling it to enter the field. The retainers of this monopoly always 
affected the highest moral ideas whenever it came to dealing with appli- 
cations for conflicting charters, bewailing the evils of all lotteries and 
protesting against their multiplication within the bounds of the State. 
Now, however, that there are chance and hope of freeing the State 
entirely from the lottery curse, these same individuals have, many of 
them, the effrontery to defend lotteries and to denounce as fanatics the 
people who stand for the very principles that they themselves hypocrit- 
ically advanced and acted upon when it was to the interest of their 
master to preach such doctrine. 
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The opponents of the re-chartering of the Lottery Company rest their 
opposition upon very many grounds. In the first place, they protest 
against this attempt to secure a longer term for lottery-gambling in this 
State as a flagrant violation of the solemn covenant imbedded in the 
Constitution ; by reason of which covenant these men are in justice 
obligated to be satisfied with what they have acquired during one term 
and to allow Louisiana now to be, as other States are, free from char- 
tered gambling. Without such a compact, the Lottery Company would 
never have carried the day upon the floor of the constitutional convention 
of 1879; and, without the intervention of that body, the repealing statute 
of 1879 would have gone into force. 

They consider that this act of bad faith on the part of the Lottery 
Company abundantly justifies the conviction that the true issue is not 
merely whether this company shall live among us during a quarter of 
acentury longer; but whether Louisiana shall become forever a gam- 
blers’ State. They feel that, as now the lottery is spending its money 
and using every effort to gain a new charter, so at the expiration of the 
second term, the parties now or then in interest will be still unwilling 
to surrender the advantage they have; and that, with accumulated 
wealth and increased power and influence, it will be theirs to command 
perpetuation of the license. 

The anti-lottery citizens of Louisiana refuse to forget the very defini- 
tions of their dictionaries; refuse to recognize in Mr. John A. Morris, 
Mr. Albert Baldwin, Mr. John F. Herwig, Mr. P. B. S. Pinchback and 
the other lottery magnates other men than gamblers. On the contrary 
they consider them the worst type of gamesters, since they extend their 
operations so as to include within their compass our very women and 
children. They see no guarantee for the State, beyond the pledges of 
men who follow a nefarious business and conduct even that in a manner 
which the ordinary gambler considers as beyond the pale. 

The proposition now before the people is one to engraft a lottery charter 
into the very fundamental law of our State, and this for a quarter of a 
century. It is, to say the least, a novel spectacle to behold a State 
consecrating in its very Constitution a gambling license. The question 
of tolerating or prohibiting lotteries is essentially one of police. As 
such it should in all propriety be left open for succeeding Legislatures to 
regulate and control. Here it is proposed actually to tie up the hands 
of the legislative branch of the government and in fact all other branches, 
so that, however grievous a nuisance this lottery may come to be, it 
caunot be abolished except by the difficult and tedious process of 
amending the Constitution. 

Other nations have established lotteries, but they have not surren- 
dered all right to determine or to control, according to justice, the terms 
and conditions of the drawings. They have not abandoned the un- 
fortunate player entirely to the hands of those establishing the game. 
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Gamblers are not a scrupulous kind, and no sentiment of justice or 
fairness towards their victims can be relied upon to restrain them in the 
conduction of their business. The law, if it vests them with the 
character of public agents or servants, should preserve control over 
them in the interest of the public. What would be said of a Legislature 
which should yield into the hands of the common carriers of the State 
the absolute right of fixing to suit themselves tariffs for passenger or 
freight traffic, without remedy either from Legislature or from the 
courts against extortion? What would be thought of a common- 
wealth which should accord to an individual or to a single company the 
exclusive privilege of building and operating railways within its borders, 
and there stop, confiding all else to the indisputable control of the 
grantee? Ifthe country would cry out against a grant of this character, 
even to men engaged in establishing and maintaining interests of 
undoubted utility, nay, of such absolute necessity to the State as 
railroads, what should be said of a people willing in this outrageous 
manner to place a band of licensed gamblers above the reach and 
control of the public authority ? 


Startling as it may seem, just such is the condition of affairs in con- 
nection with the privilege proposed to be given in Louisiana to John A. 
Morris and his associates. So far as the State is concerned, the pro- 
posed amendment binds her tight and fast; so far as the proposed 
grantees are concerned, the matters are left to their largest discretion ; 
and, allthis in the face of the fact that it can be demonstrated from the 
very terms of the schemes advertised by the Lottery Company in our 
public journals, that its dealings with its patrons have all along been 
conducted upon lines of absolute robbery. 

The ordinary gambler, conducting what is known asa banking game, 
satisfies himself with a percentage of the stakes won by players, amount- 
ing to, say, 15 percent. Surely this of itself isa margin broad enough. 
It is an enormous profit to draw without risk or even outlay out of the 
money of other people. As to lotteries, about the same percentage to 
the conductors is what has been usual. But our Louisiana Lottery Cor- 
poration discounts in its own behalf the schedule rate of the keno-shop ; 
it sinks into insignificance the exactions of all other and preceding lot- 
teries. 

For verification of this charge of outrageous and shameless robbery 
advanced against Louisiana’s gambling corporation, let us consider the 
published conditions of its monthly drawings. These drawings are ad- 
vertised always with much rhetorical flourish. Not satisfied with styling 
them ‘‘grand’’ they are proclaimed as ‘‘ extraordinary”’ ; and extraor- 
dinary they are in a plurality of senses. There are twelve of them every 
year, one for each month. Two of the twelve are proclaimed as having 
each a capital prize of $600,000. The other ten are more modest, con- 
tenting themselves with capital prizes of only $300,000 each. For the 
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two drawings with the larger capital prizes there are 100,000 tickets 
issued, at $40 each. In reality, since the tickets are divided into coupons 
at a dollar each, there are 4,000,000 tickets, upon no one of which is it 
possible to win more than $15,000. The other way of putting it, how- 
ever, sou.ds grander and proves consequently more delusive and entic- 
ing. 

It is manifest that, if the company sells all its tickets for one of these 
semi-annual drawings, it takes into its coffers $4,000,000, the money of 
other people. For the two drawings of this character, therefore, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of all tickets, if sold, must amount to the enormous 
sum of $8,000,000, 

The same number of whole tickets, 100,000, is issued for each of the 
remaining ten monthly drawings ; but now the whole tickets are divided 
into twenty one-dollar coupons. The proceeds of these $300,000 prize 
drawings, if all tickets are sold, amount to $2,000,000 each. For the ten, 
we have, therefore, the aggregate of $20,000,c00. It is seen by these 
figures that the company issues for its twelve monthly drawings tickets 
of the face value of $28,000,000. 

The advertised lists of prizes in connection with these drawings are as 
follows: For the two, with capital prizes of $600,000 each, 3,144 prizes, 
aggregating $2,109,600. For the ten other drawings there are for each 
3,143 prizes of a total value for each drawing of $1,054,800. We have 
now the figures necessary to comprehend the scheme, as follows : 


Face value of tickets, twelve drawings .... 


$28,000,000 
Total of prizes, twelve drawings 


eves , Kacdinsedeneiansecsucceas SAS SOIGEOD 


Remainder, representing gross profits...... sisseceeceesessseeeseee $13,232,800 


It is doubtless true that all tickets issued are not sold; but this does 
not affect the dishonesty of the general rate. So, the unsold tickets are 
placed in the wheel, with the sold, and the company is the beneficiary 
of the winnings upon them. 

The meaning of this is, that the company would sell tickets to the 
value of $28,000,000 and collect the same; generously refund to a com- 
paratively small number of winners less than $15,000,000 and appropriate 
to themselves more than $13,000,000. In other words this company takes 
a trifle less than 47 per cent for themselves, a trifle more than 53 per 
cent for the limited band of winners. This is as near to an appropria- 
tion of one half as these men dared to venture. The daily drawings, 
the scheme which fleeces the miserably poor, are cast in a still more dis- 
honest mould. And it is to individuals who have been exploiting the 
public at such a rate that the proposed constitutional amendment pro- 
poses to leave all discretion and control over the regulation of the plans 
of drawing and the manner of conducting the business. 

The figures given above serve to make clear another objection which 
is being urged against the re-chartering of the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
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pany, and that is that it is dishonest; in plainer language that it is 
legalized robbery. If Louisiana must have chartered and monopolistic 
gambling, at all events she should have the decency to provide for 
something having at least the semblance of honesty. 

We contend that, while submitting individual purchasers of tickets to 
the monstrous exactions of this lottery monopoly, the proposed amend- 
ment does the grossest injustice to the State itself. We have seen that 
we are dealing with a business enormously profitable, one bringing in 
millions annually without risk and without labor. Now, upon what 
foundation does this money-coining business rest? What does the 
favored corporation contribute? And what comes from the State? All 
that the former contributes is a certain gray building on Saint Charles 
street in the city of New Orleans, a lottery-wheel of the most recently 
approved fashion, some office furniture and general paraphernalia. A 
few tens of thousands of dollars will cover it all. The true capital, if 
such it can be designated, is the franchise and monopoly, with police 
protection to back all; and these things the State alone does or can 
furnish. John A. Morris and all his associates might be in an instant 
obliterated ; new managers might be placed in charge, and the lottery 
would go on without disturbance. It ought to be plain that, if Louis- 
iana be as poverty-stricken as it is pretended that she is, she ought to 
the best advantage to dispose of the franchise which was hers. If she 
stands in such crying need of a million and a quarter a year, how much 
more relief would she derive from the many millions which the grantees 
in the case expect to realize every year? How many levees could she 
build, how many schools establish, how many charitable institutions 
rear and maintain, did she command Morris & Company to be satisfied 
with what they have, and herself conduct the gambling concern for the 
future, all for her own profit! 

But itis calumny to depict Louisiana asa beggar State. She hasarich 
soil and a genial climate. Compared to Mississippi, her neighbor, she 
produces a cotton crop not greatly less, and she has further, what Missis- 
sippi has not, a sugar crop, a rice crop, and within her borders a great 
and wealthy city. 

But, if honorable legislators were so seusitive about Louisiana’s honor 
as to draw distinctions between partnership in a gambling business on 
the one hand, and being principal on the other, what was in the way of 
opening the entire matter to competitive bidding? Is Mr. John A 
Morris, not to mention his silent partners, the only man in all the 
world to appreciate the value of a money mill of this kind? Are there 
no capitalists in this country or in Europe who would be delighted to 
acquire such a ‘‘ bonanza ’’ as this monopolistic lottery license from the 
only American State base enough to charter vice and extortion ? 

Not only did the Legislature of Louisiana, which submitted the pro- 
posed amendment to the people, not invite competition and rival bids ; 
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but, when Newgass, scenting the bait from afar, telegraphed his offer 
across the ocean, raising the bid of Morris by $250,000, the body of the 
lottery cohort upon the legislative floor stood ready to accept the lower 
offer of John A. Morris. It was only the objection of Mr. Lawton, of 
New Orleans, to the acceptance of a lower bid in the very face of a 
higher one, together with the necessity in which they stood of having 
Lawton’s vote and with it to close out the matter, that raised the Morris 
bid to an equal sum with the uninvited and unexpected bid of New- 
gass. And having thus closed up again their wavering ranks, the mat- 
ter was speedily pushed through, under the terror no doubt of other 
and higher bids coming in upon them. 

While upon this subject of the action of the Legislature in question, 
it is in order to mention that, during the course of the struggle over the 
measure, one of the most respected of Louisiana’s State senators, the 
Hon, Murphy J. Foster, of Saint Mary, called attention to grave charges 
of bribery and corruption as being employed by the Lottery Company 
ind its agents, and demanded an investigation. An honest legislative 
body would have heeded such a challenge, and been anxious to bring 
the guilty to justice, or at least to vindicate the good name of the body. 
Startling as it may seem, the majority practically confessed judgment 
upon the charges by refusing an investigation. 

Other features connected with the history of the last session of the 
Louisiana Legislature go toward justifying the charge which opponents 
of the lottery make, that the necessary majority was completed by the 
purchase of legislators. Certainly a Legislature dealing with such a 
matter as the disposition of a franchise of this character, should be 
placed in a position to know the value of what was to be disposed of, so 
as to be able to judge whether its value was offered. The Louisiana 
Lottery Company is a chartered corporation, and the Constitution of the 
State requires all such chartered corporations to keep certain books 
open to public and interested inspection. Whether such a clause were 
in force or not, a corporation chartered by statute and conducting what 
is in the nature of a public business is always subject to legislative 
investigation. The only true method of ascertaining the value of this 
particular franchise was by investigating the profits it had been realiz- 
ing in the past. But the legislative majority would listen to nothing 
calculated to be so disquieting to their friends as this. 

The toleration, or a suppression, of gambling is and always must 
remain a matter of police power. No one Legislature can tie up the 
hands of succeeding ones in anything pertaining to the regulation of the 
morals of a commonwealth. Therefore, the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany can never find safety against the exertions of the honest citizens 
of the State who have sworn unending war against it, except by main- 
taining control over successive legislative bodies and over the judicial 
and executive officers of the State. Its most potent agency to such an 
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end is bribery and corrupt combination; and we feel that to perpetuate 
the lottery in Louisiana is to give to the State a series of venal Legis- 
latures and venal executive officers, with a complaisant judiciary. We 
feel that it is to surrender the politics of our commonwealth into the 
hands of this rich and unscrupulous gambling corporation, to close the 
avenues of political, and indeed of all, preferment against those unwill- 
ing to wear the lottery-collar upon their necks. 

We object further to selling the honor and fair fame of our State for a 
price. We are well aware that the general sense of the civilized world 
is against lottery-gambling, and above all against such gambling legal- 
ized and indorsed by government sanction. We are unwilling that 
Louisiana should be of all the States the only one to accept a bribe in 
order to constitute herself the Monaco of the American Union. We are 
well aware that no more grievous stain can rest upon the manhood of a 
commonwealth, than that its citizens should be so degraded as to be 
unwilling to support its government by the usual honest methods, rely- 
ing instead upon gambling, and that, to a great extent, with women and 
children. 

The Lottery Company proclaims that the great bulk of its earnings 
comes from other States ; and this is advanced as a conclusive reason 
why Louisianians should be enamored of it. Were this strictly true, 
they insult our sense of common honesty most shamefully, by suppos- 
ing us ready to hold honor and virtue to be matters of mere geography. 
Moreover, we of Louisiana are greatly interested in the protection of our 
alluvial lands against the floods which the Mississippi brings down upon 
us from the entire surface of the great Mississippi Valley. We consider 
that the States whose drainage comes past our doors are in justice bound 
to assist us in handling the vast volume of water sent down upon us. 
The fair-minded people of the country are coming to recognize our claim 
in this regard and are aiding us already substantially from the national 
treasury, with every prospect of sooner or later making the maintenance 
of our levees a matter of federal care. But if the people of Louisiana 
accept the pirate logic proposed to them, need they expect the outraged 
and plundered States, north, south, east, and west, to add to the sum of 
our robberies, money voted by themselves from the national coffers, for 
the building and keeping up of our levees? Fine business this, to cast 
away the millions which the national government may be expected to 
give for the few hundreds of thousands which this corporation promises! 
But it is not true that our sister States will tolerate the violation of their 
laws and the spoliation of their citizens by tl is company ; and it is true, 
that the lottery will have to look hereafter to Louisiana for the greater 
portion of its gains. It will multiply its offices throughout the State, 
especially those wherein tickets for the daily drawing are on sale. In 
time, every town and village of Louisiana and every cross roads within 
reach of the telegraph will be made to pay toll of this character ; and 
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our State will turn into the coffers of this company very, very many 
times more than it returns. As it is, it is highly probable that the 
lottery subtracts from the pockets of our own people $4,000,000 annu- 
ally; and the promise to return less than a third of that sum is consid- 
ered by some to be a good bargain. 

One noticeable feature of the pending contest is the fact that the 
small tradesmen seem in a majority against the lottery. They are se 
for another business reason which has been advanced in the course of 
discussion. The millions which find their way into the lottery treasury 
is money extracted principally from the channels of legitimate trade. 
The workingmau who receives fifty or sixty dollars or thereabouts every 
month has a place in which to lay every one of the dollars coming te 
him. If, out of the sum received, he or his wife squander five, or seven, 
dollars monthly in lottery gambling, either the landlord, the butcher, 
the baker, the clothier, or the shoe-merchant has to suffer. This same 
consideration has broader application, and applies at second-hand te 
the larger dealer ; and so also it affects the mechanic and the laborer, 
since it decreases the capacity of the community to employ. Opponents 
of the lottery maintain that the State would profit more by leaving all 
this money in honest circulation, so as to improve the condition of 
individuals and promote trade, than by having it appropriated iu the 
way it is now appropriated simply that a fraction of it may be refunded 
to the State treasury. 

The strongest objection of all, however, is the one of immediate 
morals. The State is organized to suppress crime. When it reverses 
this order and constitutes itself the guardian and the promoter of vice, 
it is violating the sacred trust confided to it. What would be said of a 
government which should place robbery or assassination under toll and 
license a corporation with full authority to plunder or to kill? They 
attempt an answer to this by pretending that gambling cannot be 
prevented, and that therefore it should be regulated and made to con- 
tribute to the needs of the State. What vice is there in all the catalogue 
that can be entirely extirpated? Despite all laws, despite juries, jails, 
and even the gailows, is there not a succession of homicides? But 
numerous as such killings are, what would be the fearful total were the 
State to cease all efforts at suppression ; and worse still, were she to abet 
and foster crime of this atrocious character? Who would think of 
demanding that the federal government withdraw its cutters from the 
seas, and discharge its force of revenue officers on the plea that smug- 
gling can never be entirely prevented? Strange that men can see no 
difference between a state of things whereunder a few surreptitious lottery 
peddlers sell by stealth, and a state of things in which we have to tremble 
for the law, and the community is poisoned with open lottery shops, 
and the lanes and streets are flooded with an army of brazen and per- 
sistent ticket venders ! 
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Even were it a hopeless task for a government to repress crime, that 
furnishes no honest reason why it should take it into open official favor, 
and become a confessed partner in its practice. The ultimate foundation 
of peace and good order is individual morality. No law can check vice 
among a people wholly abandoned to its practice. Of what avail are 
statutes against robbery among a population living by plunder? What 
more potent agency in the way of maintaining individual virtue than 
pure public opinion? A community will preserve its morals so long as 
vice is feared and despised. The moment it loses the dread and the 
hatred of wrong-doing, that moment does vice come into the ascendency. 
What sort of political economy is it which boldly counteracts the teach- 
ing of our firesides, that gambling is a vice to be abominated and 
shunned? How shall the rising generations be induced to contemn and 
fear this most insidious of temptations, when the State holds it constantly 
before them as the one great benefactor of the commonwealth? How 
shall our children despise the gambler who is providing for their educa- 
tion, rearing the levees which keep out the floods, and supporting 
hospitals and asylums for orphans and the insane ? 

As it is we are surrounded by visible evidences of the demoralization 
already accomplished among our people. We havea horror and great 
dread for the progressive consequences which must flow from twenty- 
five years more of this hideous trade, this systematic debauching of a 
people according to the latest and most improved of business methods. 
Already our servant girls are becoming in considerable numbers practiced 
and habitual thieves, putting our market baskets under daily toll for 
lottery money. The number of defalcations large and petty is multiply- 
ing. The number of lottery offices has multiplied, and the roll of their 
habitual customers is growing steadily. Saddest of all, this roll numbers 
a multitude of women and of children, the latter including those of 
tender years. Your lottery vender has no compunctions, nothing in 
the shape of commiseration. He will hand out the ticket to the poor, 
starved woman, though he must guess that the twenty-five cents handed 
to him in return is taken from the scanty table of herself and children. 
He will write out the combination for the servant girl though he be 
aware that the nickels she hands him are filched from the money 
intrusted to her for the purchase of food for her employer. He will 
smile a treacherous smile into the childish face of the toddling infant, 
who gives him the cents got for other and better purposes and laying at 
the same time the foundations of future ruin for itself. 

There are fathers of families in Louisiana who are laboring for the 
perpetuation of this horror among us. They answer our indignant pro- 
tests with the scurvy plea, among others, that the lottery compels no 
one to purchase tickets and that it has never done them any damage. 
What alluring vice is there which casts ropes about the necks of its vic- 
tims and drags them into its dens? Many of these men who indulge in 
bad logic of this kind have the hardihood to pray to Almighty God daily 
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to lead them not into temptation. This prayer is intended for them- 
selves, their wives and children. And yet, when it comes their own 
turn to close the hell-holes in the shape of lottery shops which are at 
almost every corner leading the wives and children of others astray, they 
have deaf ears. Worse, far worse, they actually contemplate voting to 
maintain these soul-traps. A case is reported of a father who was among 
the number of those who argued in this way, defending the lottery. A 
sudden and shocking revelation awaited him; he discovered that his 
own son had been stealing from him to play lottery. Then when the 
iron was within his own soul he appreciated the brutal criminality of 
this plea and became a determined enemy to the lottery amendment. 
The opponents of the lottery are hopeful of success. They refuse to 
believe that the majority of the people of Louisiana will be willing, now 


that the issue is better understood, to sell the honor 1 


and fair name of 


their State; to surrender their individual liberties into the hands of a 


horde of gamblers; to debauch for money the morals of men, women, 
and children; to have within their borders an enduring carnival of 
crime. Should, however, the result be different, we put our trust in the 
people of the other States, asking them to wage war for us upon this 
deadly and potent evil until it is at last exterminated. The honor of 
Louisiana is to an extent the honor of the entire Union; the welfare and 
purity of one State is a matter of vital interest to all the States. A vig- 
orous enforcement of existing postal laws bearing against all lotteries, 
supplemented by other legislation closing to them the express service, 
will go far toward protecting the other States against a corporation 
which is a confessed pirate, a willful violator of every law. But it may 
serve at the same time to turn the greed and ingenuity of the company 
more strongly against the fortunes and the morals of our own people. 
The only sure remedy, in case of the final loss of the anti-lottery cause in 
Louisiana, is the passage according to rule of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, prohibiting the States from establishing 
lotteries, and making it penal under Federal law to conduct a gambling 
game of this character. It is true that it is not a wise policy to amend 
the Constitution upon slight occasion. But, when we find an evil grown 
too strong for State control, and capable of reducing a sovereign com- 
monwealth into ignoble bondage, and actually accomplishing that end, 
the necessity is overwhelmit 





for the forceful arm of the general gov- 
ernment to intervene. There is, as well, a community of peril among 
the States; for, what is sought to be done in Louisiana was attempted 
very recently in North Dakota. No State can be certain that this same 
corporation, or some other combination of gamblers emulating their 
example, will not attempt to fasten itself in the same fashion upon tt. 
What has been done may be done again; and flesh and blood are much 
the same tn one quarter of the Union as tn another. 


FRANK McGLoin, Judge in Louisiana Courl of Appeals. 


The Forum, January, 1892 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


EVERMORE. 


SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE 


TuNE—Rock of Ages. 
Evermore, forevermore, 
Wisdom, Justice, Love adore: 
Evermore, forevermore, 
Oceans they without a shore: 
They have been and yet will be ; 
They the waves and God the Sea. 


Evermore, forevermore, 
Space and Time and Truth explore: 
Evermore, forevermore, 
Oceans they without a shore: 
They have been and yet will be; 
Wears them as His Vesture He. 


Evermore, forevermore, 

Find we finitude our bliss ; 
Evermore we God explore, 

And yet know not all He is: 
Three in One and One in Three, 
Light, Life, Love, and Majesty. 


Evermore, forevermore, 

Standeth God at every door ; 
Evermore, forevermore, 

His pure eyes our souls explore : 
Lord of Hosts, our Ransom be, 
Now and in Eternity. 


Evermore, forevermore, 
Enter Thou at every door ; 
Evermore, forevermore, 
Love of God is loftiest lore : 
Holy, holy, holy, He, 
And His service ecstasy. 
JOSEPH COOK. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. SEASON OF 1892. 


PRELUDE I. 


MR. SPURGEON’S CHARACTER AND CAREER. 


At Mr. Cook’s 223d Boston Monday Lecture, February 1, the usual 
great audience was present in Tremont Temple at noon. The subject 
of the course of lectures for the present season is Strategic Scriptures, 
Merits and Defects of the Higher Criticism, or the Religious Infallibility 
of the Bible, with Preludes on Leading Reforms. The intelligence of 
Mr. Spurgeon's death at Mentone, January 31, at II p. m., was not 
received by the lecturer until after the appearance of the morning 
journals, February 1. The Prelude given at noon was on Mr. Spur- 
geon’s character and career, and was received with the heartiest 
sympathy by the audience. The Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., presided 
and offered prayer. On motion of the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., a call 
for a convention to be held in Chicago in April, to protest against Sun- 
day opening of the World’s Fair, was endorsed by the assembly. 


MR. SPURGEON AS PREACHER. 


The soul of Mr. Spurgeon was his Biblical faith. His 
keynote, his undertone, his whole atmosphere, were Biblical. 
The axis of the man was evangelical truth. He believed that 
men need saving, and that they can be saved only in the Bib- 
lical way. 

There lies now on the shore of the Mediterranean all that 
was mortal of this ministering spirit ; one who has blessed our 
generation, probably, as no other single preacher has done in 
his time. On or near the shore of that sea of multitudinous 
ghosts, Cicero passed out of the world, Czesar, Horace, Scipio, 
St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, Socrates, Plato, Demosthenes, 
7Eschylus, Euripides. I venture the assertion that since apos- 
tolic days the Mediterranean has given up to God from its 
historic shores no one soul that has been more useful to 
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humanity than that of this great preacher of London. Walk- 
ing, last summer, on a high terrace in Saratoga, with Dr. 
Cuyler, himself one of the most heroic and devout preachers 
of our day, he said to me, as we looked up at the stars and 
the moon, and conversed of the sad news concerning Mr. 
Spurgeon’s health, ‘'I affirm that no archangel in Heaven 
deserves a higher reward, according to his powers, than 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon ; and this I say,’’ continued Dr. 
Cuyler, ‘‘ with all due respect to the archangel.”’ 

This preacher’s soul has met now St. Chrysostom and St. 
Augustine. He has met Chalmers and Knox and Luther and 
Melancthon and Savonarola. He has met St. Paul and St. 
Peter and St. John, and the whole goodly company of the 
prophets and the apostles. He has met our Lord and Saviour. 
And who doubts that he has found himself in harmony with 
the whole celestial choir? May we find ourselves in harmony 
with him, that ultimately we may find ourselves in harmony 
with them! It will not be long before we, too, shall be called 
to account. I heard Mr. Spurgeon himself say once, in no 
mood of ostentation, but at the close of a majestic discourse 
on man’s responsibility for the right use of his opportunities, 
‘‘T shall have to give a severe account, for I have preached 
to more men in one place, through more years, than any 
preacher who ever lived.’’ This is the sober, historic fact, 
and it is one of great significance. 


HIS ANCESTRY AND EDUCATION. 


Mr. Spurgeon, as you all remember, was nearly fifty-eight 
years of age. He was born at Kelvedon, in Essex, on the 
19th day of June, 1834. This was the year in which Cole- 
ridge died. It was two years after the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, and ten years after that of Byron, the very year of the 
accession, though not of the coronation, of Queen Victoria. It 
was the year in which slavery ceased to exist in the British 
colonies. The Spurgeon family was derived from Holland 
through ancestors driven out of the Netherlands in the per- 
secutions under Alva. From the time of George III. it has 
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never lacked a preacher to represent it on English soil. The 
child, Charles Haddon, was brought into the world in a 
preacher’s family. His father and his grandfather were 
preaching among the Independents, or Congregationalists, as 
we should say, in the Non-conforming bodies of England. 
He was educated very thoroughly up to the edge of college. 
He acquired a fair knowledge of Greek, Latin and French ; 
he led his classes in every examination. His father urged 
him, of course, to enter college, and he came very near doing 
so. A meeting was appointed between Mr. Spurgeon and 
Dr. Angus, of what is now the Regent’s Park College; and 
although the two men were under the same roof at the same 
moment, a servant who made a blunder in announcing Mr. 
Spurgeon so far misled Dr. Angus that the two did not see 
each other. The college scheme fell through. We may 
believe most heartily in the benefit of collegiate education and 
yet see a Divine Providence in this event. Very possibly Mr. 
Spurgeon was nearer to the heart of the people all his life 
than he would have been with a thorough-going collegiate 
education. And yet, neither he nor his friends would under- 
rate the most severe university training. 

It was the. preaching of a Methodist that brought Mr. 
Spurgeon to the resolution to do his duty. While he was at 
home on a holiday, he heard from an unknown preacher a 
sermon on the text in the 45th chapter of Isaiah, 22d verse, 
‘‘Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth, for 
Iam God and there is none else.’’ I think it important to 
mention this text, for it was the line of crystallization of his 
spiritual structure. Joseph Neesima’s axis, you may say, 
was in the text which he first read in that Chinese Bible 
which he bought with money for which he had sold his Japa- 
nese sword: ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish but have everlasting life.’’ And that text is 
becoming the axis of Japan and of the world, thank God! 
But here was Mr. Spurgeon’s hour of spiritual crisis, and out 
of the depths of profound conviction of sin in which he had 
been plunging to and fro, as in a slough of despond, for 
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weeks, he was brought up to the wicket gate by this text, 
‘*Look and be saved.”’ 


HIS EARLY MINISTRY. 


He was baptized on the 3d of May, 1851. In that very 
year he entered the Lay Preachers’ Association; and when 
he was only sixteen years old, a boy in a round jacket, with 
a broad turn-down collar, he preached his first sermon on 
1 Peter 2:7. There were thirteen stations visited in the 
evening by him, around the school in which he was an usher. 
He became a pastor at Waterbeach in 1852. He made an 
address in that year before a great gathering of Sabbath- 
school scholars, in Cambridge, and a gentleman who was 
present was so much impressed by it that he recommended 
him as a candidate for the position of preacher in a new 
church in Southwark, London, to which he was called by 
unanimous vote on the 28th of April, 1854. Our Kansas 
difficulties were just then beginning to rise ahove the edge of 
the sky. You will pardon a personal reference. I recollect 
vividly myself going into the empty upper rooms of those 
classic Latin commons at Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
reading aloud for an hour, nearly every Sunday morning, 
from the sermons of this then young and so recently unknown 
preacher of London. His light was beginning to fall on 
this land as early as 1854, and it has been growing more 
bright and intense and beneficent here, as in many another 
land, ever since. 

You are familiar with the story of the sudden growth of 
this Baptist congregation at Park Street, Southwark, Lon- 
don, from 100 in Mr. Spurgeon’s first audience in a room that 
would seat 1,200, until the building overflowed, and he went 
into Exeter Hall. That overflowed. He went, in 1856, to 
the Royal Surrey Gardens, Music Hall. ‘There the carriages 
of Lord Chancellors and Lord Chamberlains and great writers 
of leading articles for the London press, and some members 
of the nobility, were often seen. By the way, the fashion 
which began at Music Hall in the Surrey Gardens, of attend- 
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ance at Mr. Spurgeon’s services by distinguished people, has 
never ceased. Mr. Ruskin was at one time a very attentive 
listener to Mr. Spurgeon’s ministrations and called him his 
spiritual father. 


THE METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. 


In 1861, on the 25th of March, the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
was opened. It cost something over $150,000. The church 
which built it had, on entering it, a membership of only 
about 1,178. It now has a membership of over 6,000. 

You are familiar, also, with the commencement of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s famous Pastor’s College in 1856; of the Pastor’s 
Book Fund managed by Mrs. Spurgeon since 1866; of the 
Stockwell Orphanage in 1867. And you remember that in 
1868 Mr. Spurgeon’s brother, the Rev. John Archer Spurgeon, 
became co-pastor in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. A great 
host of readers in many lands remembers that from 1855 there 
has been a sermon of Mr. Spurgeon’s issued every week and 
that the usual circulation reached has been 25,000 copies for 
every seven circuits of the sun. Each issue has risen to that 
number on the average, but there was a sermon published 
on baptismal regeneration, which ended in a great controversy 
and attained a circulation of nearly 150,000. 

Here is a great career in a crowded portion of the world’s 
history and at the very center of the chief metropolitan col- 
lection of human beings on the planet. He has had forty 
years in which to speak to the whole world, with London as 
a sounding-board. 


MR. SPURGEON’S HABITS OF STUDY. 


As an educated man, Mr. Spurgeon is vastly underrated. 
I read this morning in a journal of high position, that his 
chief reading was the newspaper, that he knew little theology 
except that of the old Puritan divines, and that he prepared 
his sermons very hastily. Now, let it be remembered that 
Mr. Spurgeon was elaborately educated in essentials. He 
was a prodigious student in his way, which was a very 
shrewd one. I was once in his library and saw him go up to 
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certain shelves where old Puritan divines were arranged, and 
pat the books on the back as a man does a favorite steed. 
He was attached to his theological library, not only on the 
Puritan shelves but to long collections of books representing 
various phases of theological thought and investigation. 
Whatever touched the Bible, touched him. Whatever 
touched the inmost life of the soul touched him to the quick. 
He took me out of his chief study into a library that looked 
more like a parlor, a large room, packed to the roof with 
standard works. The house, in its hallways and along its 
staircases, exhibited the habit of the student to fill every 
available portion of walled space with favorite books. Any 
ordinary house would hardly have been large enough for him. 
He would soon have built himself out of it by building books 
into it. He was no bookworm, but he knew books, and he 
made his secretaries labor for him. You must have heard 
many stories of his sending his secretaries out to forage for 
him in the libraries. You must have read in his introduction 
to his commentaries on the Psalms his most cordial and frank 
recognition of the services of others in seeking material for 
him. 

In his chief study at Norwood there was a great table four 
or five feet wide, and I should say fifteen feet long. Only 
once a week, as I was told, was correspondence attended to 
there by Mr. Spurgeon himself. The letters were poured out 
inaheap. The secretary went through them and answered 
from day to day what needed immediate attention. Many 
letters were answered by circular, many not answered at all. 
Mr. Gladstone is said to see only about one-tenth of what is 
sent to him in the mails, and to answer only about one-half 
of that tenth. I doubt whether Mr. Spurgeon answered more 
than half the communications sent to him; but the sifting 
of this correspondence was labor enough for a single secretary. 

When he prepared a sermon, he conducted the work like a 
master. He knew the value of the saying, ‘‘ You must fill 
the reservoir, then open the floodgates and let the sermon 
escape naturally.’’ He was reading and meditating all the 
week, more or less, on theology and personal religion, and on 
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the signs of the times; and in the latter part of the week 
arranged his discourses. He made very brief notes. He had 
unforced and incisive fluency, coming from both native en- 
dowment and abundant early practice, so that he spoke as 
easily and as naturally as a bird sings; and yet, although 
his unstudied public language was marvelously well chosen, 
although he was a born orator, he said to me once in his 
study, ‘* Nothing that I say in public is fit to be printed as I 
say it.’’ The proof sheets of his last discourse lay on his 
table. I said to him, ‘‘ It is presumable that you do not need 


to make many changes.’’ ‘‘I tear everything to pieces,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ for I am disgusted to see myself accurately 


reported. I make as many changes as the time usually per- 
mits; and it is not safe to leave proof-sheets here too long, 
lest I re-write the entire discourse.’ He came at last to drop 
certain little faults of taste which have been criticised. In 
his earlier ministry I believe he indulged at rare intervals in 
puns in the pulpit. I have heard even Dr. Cuyler criticise 
him for that. Robert Laird Collyer has done so. But he 
fully outgrew these early infelicities. A certain homeliness 
in his illustrations characterized his discourse, as it did that 
of Socrates and Luther. This kept him near the heart of the 
masses. He had a taste for pungent proverbs, for the sayings 
that go home to the souls of the people. But he grew at last 
to be such a master of idiomatic, almost classic, Anglo-Saxon 
English that he was a model for literary men. Laird Collyer 
was disgusted with him at first and said he had no illustra- 
tions that were not loutish, except a few that were lurid. 
But he said at the last that he was a genius, and that he was 
a literary genius as well as a theological genius. Mr. Collyer 
was a conservative Unitarian, a man of very refined literary 
taste ; and it means much, when, differing wholly from Mr. 
Spurgeon in his theological views, he commends him in this 
style. 

Mr. Spurgeon was first, midst, last, a constant, alert, de- 
vout student of the Holy Scriptures in their practical aspects. 
He cared little for the husk of Scripture. He wanted the 
fruit, the kernel, the spirit. He did not ask constantly about 
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details in the geography of the Holy Land or the minutiz of 
chronology. He cared little who was the father of Zebedee’s 
children. He cared much to have people know that they 
must be born again. [Applause. ] 


HIS THEOLOGICAL CONVICTIONS. 


As a theological instructor, he was a Calvinist, but a suc- 
cessful preacher, nevertheless. [Laughter.] He did hold the 
system commonly called Calvinistic. I doubt whether he 
would have preferred to call it Calvinistical or Calvinistical- 
ish, because he had an uncompromisingly Biblical heart and 
mind, and accepted the Calvinistic scheme with great com- 
prehensiveness and grasp of both feeling and thought. And 
yet he so preached from his point of view that every hearer 
felt himself responsible for yielding or not yielding to God. 
No man, I think, waited in his audiences for an irresistible 
divine impulse to be sent down upon him, as many used to 
wait in former days in England under what I regard as an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate presentation of Calvinistic views. Mr. 
Finney, great and venerable name, used to find in our own 
country, communities saturated with the feeling that the 
divine sovereignty was almost everything, and man’s freedom 
almost nothing ; and that human beings must therefore wait 
for irresistible influences to be sent upon them to effect their 
conversion. Mr. Spurgeon never made that impression. 
Litening to him in the Tabernacle, again and again, I have 
said to myself, ‘‘ He has preached Calvinism so that it seems 
in effect to be very good Arminianism. He might be a Meth- 
odist, except for a few technical terms in the statement of his 
theology.’’ If any great Methodist preacher had been in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s position, it would have been difficult for even that 
preacher, with the theology that has criticised extreme Cal- 
vinism so severely and often so profitably, to have made a 
more profound practical impression than Mr. Spurgeon did 
upon his audience from his Calvinistic point of view. He was 
a Calvinistic preacher, and it must be said that his reputa- 
tion for persuasiveness will survive, nevertheless, even if you 
judge him by his fruits. I do not like to cover up this fact, 
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although I am speaking in Boston. Ido not like, however, 
to cover up the fact that his great soul, his Biblical spirit so 
modified the angularities of the Calvinistic system that he 
preached, after all, a modified Calvinism, which I suppose to 
be pretty nearly the same thing in practical aspects with an 
advanced and scholarly Arminianism. [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Spurgeon thought that England, and especially the 
Non-conformist Baptists, were on the down-grade in recent 
years in not presenting, with Biblical emphasis, the severe 
truths of the Gospel. His testimony on this point was per- 
haps as solemn and persistent and emphatic as any he ever 
rendered. It is testimony needing to be studied yet on both 
sides of the sea, and north and south of the equator. 

When Dr. Cuyler parted from Mr. Spurgeon in London 
some years ago, he said to him, ‘‘ Do not lower one inch the 
ensign that floats to the honor of God from the summit of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Do not change your presentation 
of Biblical truth. The lowering of that banner by a single 
inch would be a calamity to many nations.’’ SolI say here 
this morning ; and so I rejoice that the banner floated with- 
out the slightest lowering during the lifetime of him who 
lifted it to its place. 

His church, besides being one of the very largest of modern 
times, or indeed of any century, was really a model congre- 
gation. It was not above reaching the masses. It was 
devout, alert, Biblical, evangelical. It remembered the poor. 
It was not ignorant of the signs of the times. 

If I were to speak of him as a pastor, in any detail, I 
should be obliged to discuss his Pastor’s College. He under- 
took the education of a man of about his own age; and, find- 
ing he had not time to carry forward the instruction, he put 
the man under the care of another teacher, and soon other 
students were joined to the first pupil, and, little by little, the 
Pastor’s College grew up. 

The Stockwell Orphanage now has five hundred pupils. 
Mr. Spurgeon cherished in his heart of hearts the interests of 
all these beneficiaries. 
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HIS WORK AS EDITOR AND AUTHOR. 


He was an editor of considerable eminence. His Sword 
and Trowel had very great influence, not only in his own 
denomination at home and abroad, but far beyond. He could 
write as well as speak. He handled an exceedingly sharp 
pen. As an author, we know very well that his sermons 
have had immense circulation. ‘Take his devotional book, 
“Evening by Evening ;’’ it is now in its seventy-fifth thou- 
sand. ‘Take his ‘‘John Ploughman’s Talks, Plain Advice for 
Plain People.’’ As long ago as 1885 that book was in its 
340th thousand. More than two score different volumes, 
large and small, have come from him ; and several of them are 
likely to float far and long on the waves of time. 

A certain divine aroma exhales from his sermons. Very 
possibly you can find a more crackling and brilliant rhetoric 
in other sermons widely circulated. Where can you find a 
more thoroughly Biblical balance in the presentation of Chris- 
tian truth? Where can you find the practical aspects of 
religion presented with more power? Where can you find, 
on the whole, a higher average of spiritual utility than in 
these discourses which have gone to the ends of the earth ? 


HIS INFLUENCE AS A REFORMER. 


While he was thus pre-eminent as preacher, as pastor, as 
theological instructor, as editor, as author, he ought to be 
named as a reformer also. He had such political influence 
in London that it was often said that he was the only 
Radical who could send two members to Parliament. He 
championed scores of good causes. He befriended in secret 
thousands of the unknown poor. You say he once drank 
wine ; and so he did, and defended himself by a very dismal 
and perverted use of certain Biblical texts, which I believe 
have been cited recently in high quarters in this city and 
elsewhere. He gave up wine-drinking entirely in the last 
years of his life. He ceased to quote these texts. He be- 
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came a total abstainer; and he was accustomed in his final 
years to say, ‘‘ More men have been killed by grape juice 
than by grape shot.’’ [Applause. ] 


HIS PERSONAL TRAITS. 


You say this man was spoken of in his youth as a butcher’s 
boy, well dressed. He was of a very fine-grained tempera- 
ment. No man ever had such a voice as he possessed with- 
out a fine texture of body and of soul. I recollect the first 
time I ever heard Mr. Spurgeon’s voice. It was a foggy day 
and he was discoursing to an audience of 6,000 people in the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. The audience seemed to be con- 
trolled by the voice. There was so much vapor in the room 
that you could hardly tell whether a person was a man or 
woman across the length of it. I heard Mr. Spurgeon once 
begin a prayer there in these words: ‘‘Although we cannot 
see each other, Thou, O God, seest us.’’ [Laughter.] But 
under those circumstances, the voice filled the house. It 
had in it the courage of any lion, the tenderness of any drop 
of dew, and each trait absolutely unconscious of itself. I 
know Mr. Spurgeon was not an Apollo in personal appear- 
ance ; but there was might in the lower half of his face, there 
was might in the upper half. That vigorous jaw of his was 
the bow; the length of his head from the ear forward and 
upward showed the depth and size of the quiver which was 
filled with arrows. They were shot to the heart of the mark 
for forty years with a power that made the singing of his 
shafts a part of the music of the ages. Apollo never shot 
arrows with so much effect. 

Come near to Mr. Spurgeon so as to breathe his personal 
atmosphere, and the thing impressed upon you, in case your 
experience were what mine was, would be that the man lived 
constantly in the mood of secret prayer. The first subject he 
introduced when I first met him was, answers to prayer in 
personal experience. He believed as thoroughly as that he 
existed, that he had had again and again, at crises of his ex- 
perience, answers to prayer. He endured as seeing Him who 
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is invisible. He was a man of hearty enjoyment of life. He 
loved the ozone of the open English fields. Ido not forget 
how he called my attention to distant views over groves, and 
to the little daisies at our feet. 

He loved his wife and his sons. He was a man, yet he 
was a saint, and the saint made more impression on you than 
the man. At least, it did on me. His two sons, twins, both 
preachers, one in England, one in Australia, yet hold up the 
banner of the Cross. I have had, as a chairman, one of the 
sons, in New Zealand. I have met his spiritual sons in a 
score of cities in many lands. 

He has fought a good fight, he has kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for him a crown, which the Lord has 
prepared, not only for him, but also for all those who love 
His appearing. All his armor may be ours. In the brief 
gleam we call life, let us put on the whole armor of God and 
strike home, for we are going home. [Loud applause. ] 
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THE AMERICAN CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole, Author of Zhe Neigh- 
bor and the Citizen. Cloth. 336 pages. Introduction price, 90 cents. 
Price by mail, $1.00. 


This book contains such subjects as every boy and girl needs to know 
something about before leaving school. The intent of the book, how- 
ever, is not merely to impart information, but at every step to help 
pupils to think for themselves that they may see the principles of good 
sense, justice, and friendliness on which the State rests, and especially 
to awaken in them a loyal moral purpose. The first chapters show very 
simply how the essential elements of all government are worked out in 
the home, the school-room, the play-ground, and the debating society. 

The second part furnishes the main facts about the conduct and 
methods of our government in towns and cities, the state and the 
nation. It also explains some of the questions which divide men into 
parties, such as the civil service, taxation and the tariff, local option 
and prohibitory laws. The aim here is to show the lines upon which a 
free government must work, and the spirit of regard for the public good 
which ought to possess its citizens. 

A third group of chapters touch upon the subjects of labor, wealth, 
and property in order to teach the great moral facts upon which the 
citizens of each generation have to determine various social and indus- 
trial questions. 

The fourth part briefly treats certain special social subjects, such as 
crime and punishments, how to help the unfortunate, the problem of 
intemperance, etc. 

The closing chapters aim to interest the pupil in the rights and 
duties of nations towards each other, and in the questions of war and 
arbitration. The book is adapted to be used in the higher grades of the 
grammar school as well as in the high school and academy. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By the Professors of Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Vol. VII. Pp. 410. Boston and Chicago: 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. 


This admirable annual review has now reached its seventh volume. 
Nothing superior to it within its own field is published in America. All 
intelligent readers on topics of current interest in religion and theology 
should aim to read it in full, or, at least, to keep it within easy reach for 
consultation. 
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The seventh volume has the same characteristics which have marked 
the previous issues, and which have made them valuable. It gives a 
comprehensive outlook as to what has been done in the whole range of 
sacred learning during the past year. In its preparation, critical refer- 
ence has been made to the most recent literature, and while the con- 
sideration of new works necessarily is brief, yet enough of the results of 
the latest investigation is given to make the book of immediate value to 
the student. While the writers of the various departments are not in 
sympathy with mere theological novelties, yet nothing is omitted which 
should have a place in such an annual survey. The necessity of notic- 
ing that which seems to be new, and which claims to be better than the 
old, naturally give prominence to radical teachings and criticisms, but 
it is of these things, especially, that the student and pastor desire to be 
advertised. The discussions cover exegetical, historical, systematic, 
and practical theology. They present such a summary of that which is 
agitating the theological world as makes the volume indispensable to 
the pastor and the student who would keep abreast of the times and 
have an intelligent apprehension of the drift and progress of ideas. 


REGENERATION. By George Nye Boardman, Professor of Systematic 
Theology, Chicago Theological Seminary. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. New York and Chicago. 1892. 


This little book of 126 pages finds an appropriate and almost vacant 
space on the shelves of revival literature, and will be profitably read 
by all Christian workers and Christian teachers. Regeneration, being 
born again, born from above, ‘‘born not of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God,” are Scripture expressions, not often heard 
in our pulpits, and the great truth they refer to has nearly fallen out 
of our current theology. In rationalistic and “ progressive ’’ theology, 
regeneration is the conforming of the life to social and ethical require- 
ments. A great deal of Scripture language is used in regard to it, which 
is deceiving, for no such meaning is attached to the terms as orthodox 
Christians attach to them. 

The work and office and absolute necessity of the Holy Spirit in the 
soul’s conversion are not put forward in our pulpits as ouce they were. 

In Professor Stearns’ admirable paper on Congregationalism in the 
United States read before the convention in London, there is little said 
upon this topic, because there was little to say. Very many of our 
churches open their gates wide for the admission of members, and the 
evidences of a work of grace by the Holy Spirit in which the candidate 
has been regenerated, born again, made a new creature in Christ Jesus, 
are not sought as once they were. A good, upright, benevolent life and 
a wish to join the church are enough. 

Dr. Boardman’s little treatise cuts up these superficial and unscript- 
ural views and sweeps them away. The first of the six chapters into 
which it is divided shows the absolute necessity of the new birth. This 
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necessity is abundantly and repeatedly declared by our Lord and His 
apostles, it is philosophically evident, for man is separated from God. 
He is in darkness. He cannot restore himself. 

The second chapter treats forcibly of the fallen nature of man, his 
being spiritually dead under the law. Amiable instincts and social vir- 
tues are not redemption from sin, or a return to holiness and commun- 
ion with God. In his unregenerate condition, man is absolutely help- 
less, and if saved, help must comme to him from without. This is all 
true, but is man under the law as Adam was? The Holy Spirit will 
‘‘reprove the world of sin because they believe not on me.’’ Man is not 
required to keep the law as the condition of salvation. He is required 
to repent and believe in Christ and he shall be saved. By the law is the 
knowledge of sin. It is a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, but to pro- 
pose it to the sinner as a theoretical ground of his efforts for salvation 
would be a mockery of woe. Not the law, but the Promised Seed that 
should bruise the serpent’s head, was the hope upon which the race 
came forth into the world, the only hope of the first parents and all 
their descendants. Our theological statements need clearing up on this 
point. 

The third chapter deals with the nature of Regeneration. It is the 
work of the Divine Spirit, ‘‘ a new life,’ ‘‘a change of disposition,’’ 
‘*the new life is spontaneous obedience to God,’ ‘ta healing of the 
soul,’’ ‘‘a quickening’”’ ‘‘a resurrection ”’ “ an illumination,” ‘‘a call of 
God,” ‘ the producing of faith and love,” ‘‘a partaking of the Divine 
nature.”’ 

The fourth considers Regeneration as a fact. It is proved by such 
instances as Paul, Augustine and innumerable Christian lives. 

The last two chapters take up the most difficult part of the subject— 
the human and the Divine agency in the conversion of the soul to God. 
The efficient agent is the Holy Spirit. He alone can change the de- 
praved heart. He is the sole author of regeneration. This great truth 
is made plain by abundant‘and varied testimony from the word of God. 
Dr. Boardman has avoided a frequent error of orthodox theologians of so 
presenting the Divine work as to leave no place for human agency, of 
so stating the problem of sin and salvation as to discourage and even 
rebuke the effort of an awakened soul to secure peace with God. Dr. 
Boardman might have profitably stated clearly that fallen man is under 
grace, not under the law of perfect holiness as a condition of peace with 
God. That is not required of him. That is not expected of him. He is 
simply required to accept Christ, to believe on Him. ‘‘ But as many as 
received Him to them gave He power to become the sons of God, even 
to as many as believe on His name.’’ The sinner is required to become 
holy through Christ. The condemning sin of the world is unbelief. 

Now, while the work is of God it is alsoof man. Man is commanded, 
invited, entreated to come to Christ. Nothing is said of his inability to 
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come. He becomes conscious of many obstacles and difficulties, and 
the more he feels his weakness the better, if he will only come to the 
source of strength. Right here is the conflict. Here the human and 
the Divine meet. How does the Bible treat the question? Its voice still 
is ‘‘Come unto me.’”’ It says nothing of man’s inability to come. It is 
man who invents that thought which disheartens and turns away many 
an anxious soul. The last chapter is entirely upon the sinner’s duty. 
Some few statements might be changed for the better, but the little 
book is a strong, clear, Scriptural exposition of a great doctrine, which, 
when it departs from the pulpit carries the life and power of the pulpit 
with it. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


SAINT MATTHEW'S WITNESS TO WORDS AND WORKS OF THE LORD; 
OR, OUR SAVIOUR’S LIFE AS REVEALED IN THE GOSPEL OF HIS 
EARLIEST EVANGELIST. By Francis William Upham, Ph. D. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1891. 

This is a very noteworthy book. It is a natural evolution from the 
author’s ‘‘ Thoughts on the Holy Gospels,’’ which theologians of great 
distinction, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
have pronounced to be the result of profound thought and sagacious 
insight ; of a bold and venturesome spirit, yet eminently fair and im- 
partial in meeting difficulties. 

It is a most gratifying specimen of true Biblical criticism. It is not 
at all of that cast which is called ‘‘the higher criticism.’’ It does not 
aim to find faults and errors. Dr. Upham very beautifully defines the 
true spirit of criticism as seeking for ‘‘ truth and beauty.” 

‘‘Finer qualities of mind and heart come into play in the finding 
out of truth and beauty, than in finding fault ; all three together come 
short of appreciation, which is the aim and height of true criticism, 
and is something more difficult, delicate, and rare than praise or blame.”’ 
(p. 2.) One cannot read this book without feeling that the Gospel of 
Matthew was, on the human side, the work of one mind, who, out of 
the abundant materials before him, had a clear, intelligent purpose in 
making the selection he did. The charge of being fragmentary is shown 
to be untenable. The chronological order of events is often entirely 
disregarded, because the selection is made with reference to the nature 
of the fact or teaching, with no reference to its order in time. 

There was an evident understanding between the writers of the 
Gospels as to certain things which one should narrate and the others 
omit. For example, the section of Luke’s Gospel, from IX, 51, to XVIII, 
I5, is concerned with things passed over by the other writers. A reason 
for this is plainly and satisfactorily given. 

The discussion of the Sermon on the Mount, Plan and Purpose of Chap- 
ters VIII and IX, The Conflict with Pharisaism, The Country and the 
Time, The Transfiguration, The Last Word to the Jews, The Word on 
Olivet, The Last Days, The Resurrection , areall subjects of deep and abid- 
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ing interest. They are treated witha master’s hand. They havea certain 
self-evidencing force that makes the destructive work of the ‘‘ higher 
criticism ’’ seem both weak and wicked. ‘‘The carnal mind is at enmity 
with God,” and with His word. It is only the spiritual man, born from 
above, that can apprehend the things of the Spirit. 

This work of Dr. Upham’s is very fruitful in thought. To any 
theological student, its careful study will be of great advantage, as a 
model of true criticism. It will guide him to patient and logical 
thought, and it will unfold to him the Saviour’s earthly ministry in the 
most attractive light. The devout and thoughtful Christian will have 
his joyful confidence in the Word of God increased and confirmed ; and 
he will feel that his faith in its final and glorious triumph is founded 
upon a rock. Cyrus HAMLIN. 

STRATEGIC SCRIPTURES. 

The following books are commended in connection with the Boston 
Monday Lectures of 1892. Those not marked with stars contain more 
or less questionable matter, but deserve examination : 

I. *SAyYCE, PRor. A. H. 
Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments; also Records of the 
Past. London, 18go. 
2. ** MEAD, PROF. C. M. 
Supernatural Revelation. Svo. pp. 469. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph, 1889. 
3. SANDAY, PROF. W. 
The Oracles of God. London and New York, 18gr. 
j. DRIVER, PROF. S. R. 
An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. New 
York : Scribner’s, 1891. 
** DELITZSCH, PROF. FRANZ 
A New Commentary on Genesis. Translated by Sophia Taylor. 
2 vols. New York: Scribner’s, 1889. 
6. *Dops, PROF. MARCUS 
Genesis, with Introduction and Notes. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 
ip GORE, PRINCIPAL CHARLES 
Lux Mundi New York, 189t.—The Incarnation of the Son of 
God.—Bampton Lectures. New York: Scribner’s, 1891. 
8. * STEARNS, PROF. L. F. 
The Evidence of Christian Experieuce. New York: Scribner’s, 
1590. 


on 


g. EWALD, PROF. HEINRICH 
Revelation, its Nature and Record.—Old and New Testament 
Theology. Translated. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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Io. *KEIL, PROF. KARL F. 
Introduction to the Old Testament. 2 vols. Translated. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
II. WEISS, PROF. BERNHARD 
Biblical Theology of the New Testament. Translated. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 


12. * LUTHARDT, PROF. CHR. ERNST 
Fundamental Truths, Moral Truths, Saving Truths of Christian- 
ity. 3 vols. Translated. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1881. 
13. ** LIDDON, CANON H. P. 
The Divinity of our Lord. Thirteenth Edition. London, 1889. 
14. ** HARRIS, PROF. SAMUEL 
The Self-Revelation of God. New York: Scribner's, 1887. 
I5. ** KENNEDY, PROF. JOHN 
The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ. London: Wm. Isbister, 
1887. 
16. * DALE, REV. R. W. 
The Living Christ and the Four Gospels New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1889. 
17. *GLADSTONE, THE RIGHT HON. W. E. e 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. Philadelphia, 1S8or. 
18. *ORELLI, PROF. CONRAD VON 
The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God’s 
Kingdom. Edinburgh, 1885. 
Ig. Recent Exegetical Discussions in Eaposttor, Hebraica, Old and 
New Testament Student and Sunday-School Times. 
20. ** Sections on INSPIRATION AND REVELATION in the Systems of 
Theology of Hodge, Shedd, H. B. Smith, A. H. Strong, Van 
Osterzee and Dorner. 
21. * CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. 


By Professors of Chicago Theological Seminary. 7 vols 


/ 
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VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
DECADENCE OF CASTE IN INDIA. 


One hundred years ago Hinduism was solid. There were 
practically no schisms in its vast body. The schools of the 
Brahmans were crowded; the temples were flourishing; the 
rites and ceremonies of their grossly idolatrous system were 
practiced universally, by the great as well as the small, the 
rich as well as the poor. The Brahman reigned supreme 
everywhere, the spiritual (?) lords of all the people. Widows 
were being burnt in the name of Hinduism, and the rite was 
considered one of the most sacred and most pleasing to the 
gods. Religious suicide in a dozen forms was encouraged and 
practiced. All over India men were burying themselves alive ; 
drowning themselves in the sacred rivers; starving them- 
selves to death; and in many other ways offering themselves 
in religious self-sacrifice. Child murder was the common 
practice all over India, especially the murder of girl babies. 
The rites of Jagganath were in full force, and though not as 
commonly as is popularly supposed, yet it was true that relig- 
ious devotees did cast themselves under the wheels of the 
cruel car, and they were encouraged and applauded for it. 
This has ceased out of the land. The cruel rites of the as- 
cetics were everywhere practiced. Men were found hanging 
head downward from the limbs of trees ; lying in beds of iron 
spikes ; torturing and lacerating themselves in an hundred 
ways, all in the name of the gods with the encouragement of 
the priests and in entire harmony with the universal faith of 
the Hindu. The Thug practiced his profession under the pat- 
ronage of the gods, and the thief caste was recognized as 
really as any other caste. Prostitution on the part of women 
was entered upon as an honorable profession, and woman so 
giving herself up to that trade, no more lost her social posi- 
tion or standing than would a woman in our country for 
adopting the practice of medicine as a business. The daugh- 
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ters of the highest as well as the lowest openly consecrated 
themselves to the gods and served in the temples as prostitutes, 
giving themselves to any and all without reference to former 
caste distinctions. All these things have entirely or in greater 
part passed away in the last hundred years. It may be said 
that these, except the last mentioned, have been put down by 
the strong hand of British rule and law and not by Christian 
influence. But in these things as in many other the British 
Government (in no sense a Christian Government) has acted 
in obedience to the Christian conscience of both Europe and 
America. 

The caste restrictions of India to-day are no more what they 
were fifty years ago, than the relation of the English aristoc- 
racy is the same to the commons to-day as it was in the days 
of the Norman supremacy. Fifity years ago or a little earlier 
the gates of the cities and towns were closed at five in the 
evening and not opened again till nine the next morning, and 
the low-caste people excluded lest the shadow of some low- 
caste man under the slant rays of the sun should fall upon 
some passing Brahman and so defile him. To-day the low- 
caste boy, even the son of a sweeper (the very lowest of the 
low castes) and the son of the Brahman sit together in the 
same school-room, engage with each other in the common 
sports of the school or college. The railway trains are crowded 
with thousands of men of all castes and no caste, and no 
thought is taken of it ; whereas at the time of the introduction 
of the railway system into India separate carriages had to be 
provided for the different castes. A hundred years ago the 
Brahman was the protected and privileged caste ; he did no 
work, followed no occupation except to receive the gifts and 
offerings of the people. Even fifty years ago it was acommon 
thing for men of other castes to prostrate themselves on the 
ground and openly worship a Brahman. Now, Sir Brahman 
has ceased both to be a god and a supported man, except in 
the comparatively few cases where he still is the gwsw, or 
household teacher, or a priest actually serving in a temple. 
Brahmans to-day have to work for their living like other peo- 
ple, and are by hundreds and thousands performing the small- 
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est offices in the employ of the government and private busi- 
ness establishments on salaries ranging from six dollars to 
twenty-five dollars a month, and count themselves happy if 
they can secure such positions. Moreover they have to com- 
pete for their bread with the boys and men of the lower and 
even the lowest castes who come up from school and college 
as well as they and demand employment. It is true that 
caste is the chief outward obstacle to the open spread of 
Christianity in India to-day ; but it is safe to say that all 
the outworks of caste have been taken, and it is to-day fight- 
ing for life in the very keep of its castle. It has been steadily 
beaten back till it has retreated to its last stronghold, and the 
siege is so hot and the investment so strait that it is only a 
question of time when this great master-device of Satan will 
be surrendered. Already the desertions from caste, even the 
highest, are more and more numerous; and where it is not 
abandoned altogether its bands are being loosened and its 
restrictions more and more minimized. It does not require 
that one be a prophet to foretell the utter collapse of the 
whole system within the next fifty years. For myself I do 
not believe it will last out another twenty-five.— 7he Rev. Dr. 
George F. Pentecost in the Independent. 





OBSTACLES TO REFORM IN NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Rev. Dr. Burrell, the eloquent preacher and reformer whose 
church was too small for his audiences in Minneapolis, is fresh in his 
studies of his new field in New York City. His views have a clearness 
and precision, and, as we believe, a correctness on that topic that are 
highly suggestive. 

There has never been an hour since the landing of the Dutch 
pilgrims when any other spot has successfully disputed the 
pre-eminence of Manhattan Island as a coign of vantage in the 
development of American progress. It has always been, and 
is at this moment, the point from which, as from the apex of 
a fan, all gracious or maleficent influences radiate across the 
land. ‘The commercial importance of New York City as the 
entrepot of the continent, gives it a place on this side of the 
Atlantic corresponding to that of London on the other. 
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Should rumor of war or foreign invasion be in the air, our first 
thought would be as to the fortifications of Hell Gate. In 
national politics we are constantly increasing the relative im- 
portance of the vote below the Harlem River. It looks as if 
we might soon be saying, ‘‘ As New York City goes, so goes 
the country.’ 

If these things are so, it is manifestly of prime importance 
that good people should unite in the endeavor to take and 
hold this strategic position for the Lord God. It caz be done. 
But whether or no it w7// be done is an open question. It 
may be profitable to note some of the difficulties. 

First, all the present analogies are against it. There is not 
a single important city on this continent, nor probably on any 
other, where the churches are keeping pace with the growth 
in population. If, as we believe, the kingdom of righteous- 
ness on earth is steadily gaining ground, it is not by reason 
of the condition of things in the great metropolitan centers, 
but rather in spite of it. 

Second, New York is the most cosmopolitan city on earth. 
Its population is not merely conglomerate ; it keeps for itself 
the screenings and siftings of all the heterogeneous crowds 
that disembark at Castle Garden, the better part moving on 
to more promising fields. 

Third, a centrifugal force is at work which is constantly 
draining the city—particularly the ‘‘down town’”’ portion— 
of its best families. "The ridge of the Island is more and more 
given over to the hotels, apartment houses and homes of the 
very wealthy ; while the slopes toward the East and North 
Rivers are held by the denizens of the ever-multiplying tene- 
ment houses. The neighboring cities are, as a rule, mere 
dormitories for the thrifty business men of the metropolis. 
Those who remain on Manhattan Island belong, largely, to 
the classes which are most difficult to enlist in any moral cru- 
sade. And it looks as if this were to be the increasing order 
of things. The very rich and the very poor are capturing the 
city. The outlook is like that in Childe Harold : 

‘*T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.’’ 
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Fourth, the Romanists hold an undisputed control of munic- 
ipal affairs. No pretense even is made tothe contrary. On 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth Street stands a mag- 
nificent cathedral on ground worth three millions of dollars, 
which was stolen from the citizens of New York, and presented 
to the Catholics by William M. Tweed. It ought to be known 
forever as the Cathedral of St. Boodle, for every stone in the 
fabric reeks with political corruption. So long as that monu- 
ment stands on Manhattan Island the Roman Catholic Church 
will be branded in the forehead as Tweed’s coparcener. Any 
other ecclesiastical body on earth would have manifested 
some tokens of shame under such circumstances, but the 
Church of Rome says merely, ‘‘ Thank you; more !’’ 

Fifth, what the Romanists do not get of municipal power, 
the dramsellers appropriate. Ordinarily, the two powers 
dovetail, or, rather, overlap. They go cheek by jowl, and 
grow sleek and fat together out of the municipal treasury. 
There is no man in New York City who does not know that 
the Common Council is controlled by liquor men. The fact 
is so patent and well understood that anybody who denied it 
would be laughed at. Priests and barkeepers are the joint 
custodians of affairs in the great metropolis. And it goes 
without saying, that so far there is a poor prospect for any 
movement looking toward truth and righteousness. 

Sixth, the worst of it is that, owing to the diverse interests 
of the better classes of people, it is incredibly difficult to form 
a combination against the entrenched forces. New York is so 
vast that, like London, it has largely lost the public spirit 
that prevails in smaller municipalities. The feeling is that 
New York will take care of itself, whether it gets the World’s 
Fair or not. And somewhat of the same hebetude is found in 
those larger relations which affect the moral and religious 
welfare of the community. 

These are some of the difficulties in the way. There are 
some things, however, which open a brighter outlook and en- 
courage the hope of better things. 

DAVID JAMES BURRELL, 72 the Christian Statesman. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


114. How are the serious questions like those of the blind and deaf 
girl, Helen Keller, as to the foremost matters of religious belief, to be 
answered? 


The following circular was recently sent by the Boston Globe to sev- 
eral leading divines and others: 


In the annual report of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, Miss Sullivan, the teacher of Helen Keller, who is 
blind and deaf, says her little pupil often puts very difficult questions 
concerning life, death, God, soul, immortality, sin and pain. Some of 
her inquiries are: 

W ho made God? 

Where is God? 

What did God make the universe out of? 

What is a soul? 

How do we know there is such a thing as the soul ? 

If God is Love, why does He permit sin and suffering? 

If God made all things, did He not also make the evilin the world ? 

Why Go the people say the Jews were wicked, when they did not know 
any better? 

Could God not have made a world without sin and suffering? and if 
He could have done this, is He not to blame for not doing it ? 

Would you not have the kindness to tell 7he Glode readers, briefly, 
how you would answer any oneor all of these questions if they were put 
to you sincerely by a child? 

Miss Sullivan also says that she told Helen not to think of God as a 
person, but as the life of everything, further, that Helen ‘‘has not yet 
been allowed to read the Bible, because I do not see how she can do so 
at present without giving her a very erroneous conception of the attri- 
butes of God,’’ and that Helen “is a living negation of the doctrine of 
total depravity.” 

Do you approve of teaching children that God is not a personal being? 
Do you think the Bible, under any circumstances, can give us false con- 
ceptions of God’s attributes? And what becomes of the Christian relig- 
ion if the doctrine of total depravity is disproved ? 


In view of the nature of one or two replies that were received it may 
be said that 7he Globe had not the remotest intention of provoking 
answers that would in any way reflect upon the wisdom of Helen’s very 
excellent teacher, Miss Sullivan. She is well qualified to defend herself 
against any reflections upon her theological views. 

Here are some of the replies that have been received to the circular. 
The topics are the most difficult ones in philosophy and theology, and 
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so it is not surprising that the answers are so widely different. They 
will amply repay careful perusal and comparison. 


REPLIES. 


You have submitted the following questions, suggested by Helen 
Keller’s experience, and I reply somewhat hastily, owing to my 
engrossments. Questions from a child, and to be answered on the level 
of the child’s mind. 

‘‘Who made God?” That is out of reach. We must begin some- 
where; we begin with life: the all-life we call God. 

‘“‘Where is God?’’ Everywhere; just like air, only deeper and 
wider. 

‘“What did God make the universe out of?’’ Thought. The great 
world and all in it are thoughts out of the Great Thought of love and 
life. 

‘“‘What isasoul?’’ Something that thinks and feels and hopes and 
loves. It lives in a house called a body, only this body fits it like a 
song to an idea ; or a word to a thought. 

‘*How do we know there is such a thing asthe soul?’’ Because we 
know our friends by what that spirit says and does, which is behind 
and in the eye, or the tongue, or the hand. Wesee a soul by what it 
manifests. 

‘“If God is love why does He permit sin and suffering?’’ We believe 
that sin and suffering, rightly understood and used, lead to the making 
of character, as fire brings out the gold. 

‘‘If God made all things, did He not also make the evil in the world?” 
I should answer to this, as I do to many such deep metaphysical ques- 
tions from children—You must not expect to understand everything in 
theology at the age of ten or fifteen, any more than you do to grasp all 
of mathematics or science at that undeveloped period of education. As 
time rolls on you will acquire a theory, or philosophy of life, and in it 
will be some explanation, good or bad, of the problem of evil. A great 
poet (Browning) believed that evil was good in the making. In one 
sense God did not make evil, but what we call evil is the result of the 
working out of character-forces, leading up through the struggles to 
perfected will. But I should advise a child to postpone the philosophy 
of this ages-long matter to later years, and to attend to the cultivation 
of a keen conscience and a strong moral sense, all of which would 
finally help the intellectual solution. 

‘*Why do people say that the Jews were wicked when they did not 
know any better?’’ The real argument is that the people of that day 
did have light enough to know that they were killing a true prophet, 
just as they knew enough in the days when leaders were destroyed 
before Jesus, to do better. 
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**Could God not have made a world without sin and suffering? And 
if He could have done this, is He not to blame for not doing it?’’ Even 
granting that God could have made a world different, there is no proof 
that it is wrong as it is, or that a different kind would better serve our 
best ends or His purposes. We simply do not know. Man is a child, 
and goes by leadings. 

There are also the following questions : 

“(rt) Do you approve of teaching children that God is not a personal 
being? (2) Do you think the Bible, under any circumstances, can give 
us false conceptions of God’s attributes? (3) And what becomes of the 
Christian religion if the doctrine of total depravity is disproved ?”’ 

1. I practice teaching both the impersonality and personality of God. 
In other words, He is a spirit. He is spirit, yet with attributes that 
make Him personally related to us. 

2. Not the Bible as a whole ; but a child, taking parts, can easily get 
wrong ideas about Deity. One of the simplest and yet one of the most 
difficult books to read is the Bible. It depends on the parts, and the 
view we take of the whole. 

3. Ifthe doctrine of total depravity as taught by Calvinism goes out, 
then the Christian religion becomes more truthful, more powerful, more 
Christ-like. Jesus never taught total depravity ; disordered brains and 
materialistic minds have inoculated the system of Christian belief with 
that poisonous dogma. 

In as brief compass as possible I have answered your questions. 
They are so profound as to make one shrink from treating them in this 
off-hand way. The handling of the child-mind is a delicate, interesting 
process. The great needs are two; yes, three: 

1. To maintain a sympathy with the child in its questionings, and 
gain its confidence. 

2. To fill in and round out the answers by illustrations and poetic 
truth, and constantly escape the hard-and-fast chop logic method, 
which, for a child, is sure to result in intellectual death. 

3. To show in kindly ways that one step at atime is all he or she 
can take. It is a matter of exploration, and the voyage takes time. It 
is a matter of experience as well as increased thinking power, and so 
long as no error is taught the part truth will eventually lead to the 
larger truth. 

(Rev.) EDWARD A. HORTON. 


The case of the poor blind and deaf girl, Helen Keller, of whom you 
write, is so pathetic and her questions so typical of those asked every- 
where in early stages of education that I have found by effort just one 
hour in which to write these replies. 

It must be understood that the following brief answers, which cor- 
respond with the numerals given above, are to be accompanied with 
copious and reiterated illustrations adapted to the mind of a child. 


AUF 
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1. Who made God? No one. He always existed. Who made 
space? No one. It always existed. Who made time? No one. It 
always existed. Space and time are self-revelations of God. They are 
self-existent. So is He. 

Not all that exists requires a cause, but only all that begins to exist. 
Space and time never began to exist. It is actually impossible for the 
human mind to imagine a beginning or end for space or time. 

This is a very curious but incontrovertible fact. Of anything that 
has been created, we can imagine that it might not have been created, 
and so might not be in existence ; but we cannot even imagine the non- 
existence of space or time. They were not created. They reveal the 
self-existent, eternal, uncreated power, which was and is and is to be, 
and which we call God. 

All the strictly necessary and self-evident truths are revelations of the 
self existent and eternal being, without beginning or end of existence, 
aud of whom the Scriptures teach that He inhabiteth eternity. 

2. Where is God? Everywhere. A natural law without God behind 
itis no morethan a glove without a hand init. He is omnipresent in all 
reality. St. Augustine said: ‘‘ The will of God is the nature of things.”’ 
It is He. 

3. What did God make the universe out of? His own will. His will 
brought into existence and sustains in existence both matter and mind. 
God is behind all the forces of matter as well as all those of mind. But 
matter he has not endowed with freedom of choice, and mind He has 
so endowed, so that He is not the author of sin, in the sense of evil 
choice. 

4. What is the soul? Intelligence, emotion, conscience and free 
will combined in a single personality. The soul may or may not be 
connected with a physical body. The Scriptures teach that there is a 
spiritual body. As the soul lives in the physical body here, so it lives 
in the spiritual body in another life. 

5. How do we know that there is such a thing as a soul? By direct 
self-consciousness. How do we know that we have intelligence, emo- 
tion, conscience, free will? By using these powers we know that we 
have them. 

6. If God is love why does He permit sin andsuffering? Here are 
two questions in one. Suffering is to be distinguished from sin. It is 
no great mystery that suffering is permitted to exist. It is a most 
important means of education of the soul for both this life and for the 
next. 

As to the reason why a perfect being has permitted sin, it is to be said 
that we have good grounds for believing that God is infinitely wise, 
powerful and holy. He has permitted sin. Why? Because He could 
not have prevented it wisely. How do we know this? Because He has 
not prevented it. 

VOL. IX.—NO. 5I. 14 
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7. If God made all things, did He not also make the evil in the 
world? Here are again two questions in one, for evil may mean either 
suffering or sin. God allows suffering as a means of educating souls. 
Sometimes, too, suffering is a penalty, and so reveals the Divine justice. 
But God is never the author of sin. Man universally blames himself 
for his own evil choices. All sin, in the strict sense, is evil choice. Sin 
originates in man’s abuse of the gift of free will. 

8. Why do the people say that the Jews were wicked, when they did 
not know any better? They did know better. Nothing can constitute 
wickedness but evil choice, that is, sin against light. 

g. Could not God have made a world without sin and suffering? Yes. 

1o. And if He could have done this, is He not to blame for not doing 
it? No, for, as shown in the reply to question 6, we have reason to 
believe that He could not have prevented sin and suffering wisely. 

11. Do you approve of teaching children that God is not a personal 
being? Most decidedly not. 

12. Do you think that the Bible, under any circumstances, can give 
us false conceptions of God’s attributes? Never, when used as a whole 
and allowed to explain itself by itself. 

13. What becomes of the Christian religion if the doctrine of total 
depravity is disproved? This doctrine is almost universally misunder- 
stood. Total depravity does not mean total corruption. Total deprav- 
ity means that state of the soul in which the will refuses to obey the con- 
science in all things. Every soul is in that state previous to what the 
Scriptures call regeneration. This is a fact of universal human ex- 
perience. 

Total corruption, on the contrary, would be that state of soul in which 
the will refuses to obey the conscience in anything and deliberately 
chooses evil in everything. 

This latter is what total depravity is often supposed to mean, as a 
technical term in theology, but is what it does not mean. A watch, as 
even a child can see, may be made of gold or silver, and wondrously 
constructed, and yet not keep time. A watch that will not keep time is 
totally depraved as a watch, although it may be made of silver or gold. 

The soul before regeneration is such a watch. Total depravity does 
not mean that the soul is not made of precious materials and won- 
drously constructed, but that its powers before regeneration are really 
not so harmonized with each other as to cause the will in all things to 
obey the conscience gladly, affectionately and irreversibly. 

JOSEPH COOK. 


Though I have not examined the report of Miss Sullivan, of which 
you speak, I cheerfully comply with your request touching the little 
blind and deaf girl’s, Helen Keller’s, questions : 

“Who made God?’’ Nobody. Something must have always existed. 
That something must have had ability to produce such other things as 
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exist ; since in general these things are not sentient and have no power 
to produce themselves. 

‘“Where is God?’’ There is no place where He is not. 

‘* What did God make the universe out of ?’’ Out of His own infinite 
fullness. We know nothing of the fundamental relations of matter and 
spirit. 

‘“What isasoul?’’ It is something that can ask questions. It isa 
creation in the image or likeness of God. 

“How do we know that there is such a thing as the soul?’”’ We 
know by the questions it asks. Having souls, we know their workings, 
each his own. 

““If God is love, why does He permit sin and suffering?’’ Because 
sin and suffering are means in the hands of God for the promotion of the 
ends of love. 

“If God made allthings, did He not also make the evil in the world?” 
He made the conditions out of which evil springs, and overrules that evil 
for good. 

‘Why do people say that the Jews were wicked, when they did not 
know any better?’? They were not wicked because of anything they 
did through unavoidable ignorance. 

‘*Could not God have made a world without sin and suffering? and, 
if He could have done this, is He not to blame for not doing it?’’ He 
probably could have made such a world, but He is not to blame for not 
doing it, because He has doue better. 

Miss Sullivan's instructions to Helen, though doubtless wisely in- 
tended, appear to be very defective. ‘‘God may be the life of every- 
thing,’’ the Life of all life, and yet not be compassed by that life—not 
swallowed up in it. He may still exist above and beyond it all. Nor 
does this touch the question of His personality, a matter quite distinct 
from bodily form. Bodily form God has not, unless all nature be that 
form ; personality that wills and acts and rules He has. 

Helen is probably no more ‘‘a living negation of the doctrine of total 
depravity ’’ than is every other child. 

But you ask, ‘‘ What becomes of the Christian religion if the doctrine 
of total depravity is disproved ?”’ 

It remains undisturbed. The Christian religion was not born of total 
depravity, although some forms of it might seem to be. It is not devel- 
oped from that doctrine ; is in no wise dependent upon it. 

Again, you ask, ‘‘Do you think the Bible, under any circumstances, 
can give us false conceptions of God’s attributes ?’’ 

Undoubtedly, wrongly interpreted, as it often is; rightly interpreted, 
never. (Rev.) A. A. MINER. 


In reply to your request, permit me to say that I should tell a child 
who asked me questions such as you submit, the truth ; that is, I should 
not be ashamed to confess my ignorance even to a child. 
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In regard to the word God, used as representing a person, I know of 
no being to whom it can be applied. What a person, whom we know 
nothing about has done, could do or should do, Iam unable to say. 

If the world was made by God, and He could have made it without sin 
and suffering, I think He should have done so, and not to have done so 
is to be guilty of unkindness and cruelty to His creatures. 

But it seems profitless to me to discuss what God ought to have done 
when we do not know that there is a God. 

I do not approve of teaching children anything about God for the 
simple reason that I should not know what to teach. It is easy to use 
the word God to cover our ignorance, but I do not regard it as either 
honest or manly to do so. 

I prefer truth to falsehood, and believe that the truth should be told 
no matter what falls before it. 

I look upon the Bible as the work of men who knew no more than 
men know to-day. They wrote what they thought, what they believed 
about God, but if there were anywhere in the universe a being who cor- 
responded to the God of the Bible I should consider it the highest duty 
of man to blot out all record of his doings from human literature. 

If the doctrine of total depravity is disproved the office of Christ is 
abolished and the Christian religion takes its place among the supersti- 
tions of the world. L. K. WASHBURN, 

Editor Investigator. 

[This letter of the editor of an infidel paper is reproduced here as a 

curiosity of crudity.—Eps. of Our Day. ] 


As to Miss Keller’s questions, as reported, they are in no respect 
peculiar. Every child asks just such questions the moment it comes to 
know what sin is, and what love is, and from what source we derive our 
being. Moreover, if those to whom Providence has given the sacred 
charge of her instruction will faithfully and Christianly answer them I 
have no doubt that the adult pupil will be as little inclined to claim for 
herself sinlessness as was her predecessor in misfortune and in blessing, 
Laura Bridgeman. W. F. WARREN, 

(President of Boston University.) 


Miss Sullivan seems to be impressed and astonished at the questions 
put by her pupil, as if it were unusual for children to ask such. 

She cannot have had very close contact with the little ones, or she 
would know that this is not the case. Just such questions are asked by 
them constantly. They seem to spring up naturally in the mind just 
awaking to the realities of life. 

Thousands of children are putting them every day, and they are being 
answered by intelligent Christian mothers and teachers in such a way 
as to bring light and satisfaction to the minds of the little inquirers and 
beget a sense of reverence for, and loving trust in, our Heavenly Father. 
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In the interest of little Helen Keller, I would advise her teacher to 
take a few lessons from some wise Christian mother. However compe- 
tent Miss Sullivan may be to conduct the other branches of her pupi!’s 
education and development, her own statements show that she is utterly 
incompetent to be her spiritual guide. 

You ask if I ‘‘approve of teaching children that God is not a personal 
being.’? Most certainly not. 

If Miss Sullivan does not believe in a personal God she must, of 
course, be true to herself, and, if she teach anything on the subject, 
teach what she believes. But it is extremely unfortunate for little 
Helen Keller. 

If the teacher does believe in a personal Father, then wisdom and 
frankness alike demand that she give the truth to her pupil. There is 
no fact more fundamental, comprehensive and comforting than the fact 
of God's Fatherhood, and there is none more readily grasped by the 
mind of achild. Helen Keller has an indefeasible and most solemn 
right to be taught it. 

You ask if, in my judgment, ‘‘the Bible, under any circumstances, 
can give us false conceptions of God’s attributes.’’ Beyond question it 
can. Robert Ingersoll can make it do just that thing every time he 
lectures. 

There are portions of the Bible which, standing alone, would give a 
child ‘‘a very erroneous conception of the attributes of God.”’ 

But when Miss Sullivan puts into a report to be printed and scattered 
broadcast the statement that her pupil ‘‘has not yet been allowed to 
read the Bible, because I do not see how she can do so at present with- 
out giving her a very erroneous conception of the attributes of God,”’ 
she utters, perhaps without intending it, a gross libel on the precious 
book that is teaching millions of little children in the homes of our land 
higher views of God, and betrays an incapacity for imparting spiritual 
instruction that is simply amazing. 

I undertake to say that if Helen Keller read the gospels she will fall 
in love with the Christ they reveal, accept Him as her Saviour, teacher 
aud example, and will find unspeakable peace and gladness in Him. 
And when she hears Him say at the last, ‘‘He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father,’’ she will have no ‘‘ erroneous conception of the attri- 
butes of God.”’ 

Finally, you ask, ‘‘What becomes of the Christian religion if tke 
doctrine of total depravity is disproved ?’’ The Christian religion does 
not depend on the doctrine of total depravity. If it did, Miss Sullivan’s 
statement would not disprove it. 


When she says, “ Helen is a living negation of the doctrine of total 
depravity,’’ it means nothing more than that Helen is a good child. Of 
that I have no doubt. I believe Helen belongs to Christ, and has every 
moment since she was born. If she were to die her happy spirit would 
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go to heaven, and if she live, and is not perverted, there is no reason 
why she may not grow up into Christ, her living Head in all things. 

My attention has been attracted to this most interesting case before. 
I think Miss Sullivan had her little pupil down this way (Brooklyn) last 
autumn. It seems to me there isa slight tendency on the part of the 
teacher to make a sort of theological use, so to speak, of her pupil. I 
hope I am mistaken, for it would be an awful outrage on Helen Keller. 

(Rev.) R. R. MEREDITH. 


The questions you send to me as asked her teacher by Helen Keller 
are such as constantly spring up in the minds of thoughtful children. 
They prove the intuitiveness of what we call ‘“religious’’ feelings and 
ideas. The answers to be given to these questions will be modified in 
each case. The individuality of the child must be taken into account. 
While in substance the answers would be the same, in form they would 
be different. 

It is not surprising that a child should ask, ‘‘ Who made God?” 
because we ourselves, being effects first and causes only secondarily, 
the very constitution we have bears in it constructively the idea that all 
being is created and produced. I don’t see how it can be otherwise. 

I should be inclined to say to an intelligent chi'd that the very idea of 
God is a self-existent being not dependent on others as we are, and 
leave the idea in the mind to do its work at the proper time. 

As to the other questions asked, ‘‘ Where is God?’ ‘‘ What did God 
make the universe out of?’’ I should require to use Scriptural lan- 
guage because I believe it to correspond most accurately to our ability 
of apprehending the truth of things. ‘The things which we see were 
not made of things which do appear.’’ (Heb. xi. 3.) 

I think that isa good answer. A child can be madeto understand 
that all knowledge is not obtainable in our present condition. There is 
sufficient given us for the necessary uses of life, but inevitably much 
remains. 

As to where God is? The idea of ‘‘place’’ belongs to our present 
local limitations and arises out of them. I should be inclined to say to 
a child that God is at the center of all things, but not confined to that 
center, as the sun is at the center of our planetary system, and yet in 
every flower and every bird and every person- that the life of God is 
diffused everywhere as the rays of light are everywhere diffused. 

As to the question, ‘What isa soul?’’ Using the word as it is com- 
monly used (but I think incorrectly used), I should be inclined to say: 
The soul is the self. The body changes every day—but something 
remains and tells me Iam the same person asa man that I was as a 
boy. That is what we call ‘“‘soul.”’ 

In reply to the question, ‘‘ If God is love, why does He permit sin and 
suffering?’’ I should have to get into the mind that love seeks to create 
the highest and best character in us—that it is not the continual indul- 
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gence of a child—feeding it with sweets and candies, and spoiling the 
child. I should strive to show that man is free to go wrong, not a ma- 
chine-—that he may disobey God—and be foolish and rebellious—and 
that the race of man has come into a condition in which sin and suffer- 
ing are universal, but that it is not God’s order, but man’s disorder, with 
which God is at war, and which eventually (after teaching and disciplin- 
ing us) will be overcome. Sin and suffering belong to man rather than 
God. 

I skould distinctly repudiate the idea that God was not in eternal 
antagonism to evil. 

My judgment is that Miss Sullivan erred in telling Helen Keller not 
to think of God as a ‘‘person.’’ Man’s own personality has to be ac- 
counted for. It can be accounted for only on the ground of personality 
in God. 

I am also of opinion that to keep the Bible away from such an intelli- 
gent child is to misunderstand both the Bible and human nature. Like 
all other books the Bible needs to be taught with judgment and discrim- 
ination. I think that every child should be familiarized, first of all, 
with the life and character of Christ, and for the most part kept to that 
until it has produced its unique influence on mind and heart. 

There is an immense amount of unwisdom in teaching the Bible. 
But, even with this recklessness, I have yet to meet with any one whose 
mental and moral nature have not been aroused into healthy action by 
Bible study. 

I hardly understand the question, ‘‘ What becomes of the Christian 
religion if the doctrine of total depravity is disproved.’’ For myself, I 
have never held or preached the doctrine of the total depravity of hu- 
man nature. I am of opinion that those who use the words mean that 
every faculty of our nature is more or less in a weakened, blinded and 
abnormal condition through the universal prevalence of inherited ten- 
dencies to evil, which position I hold to be true. 

The normal man is seen in Christ. The normal man is toward God a 
child—toward mana brother. So far as he is not that, he is in a depraved 
condition. 

To answer all the questions at all adequately would require far more 
space than you would be willing that I should occupy, but the above 
may serve to give you some idea of my own position in regard to the 
general question which this case brings before the community. 

(Rev.) REUEN THOMAS. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


FAMINE in Russia grows more severe and appalling. It 
is difficult to believe that the Czar doubts the existence of 
famine in his domains, but advices from St. Petersburg state 
that he recently declared that there were no starving people 
in his empire. The statement, is, moreover, borne out by the 
hesitation to receive outside aid, by the report that the min- 
ister of the interior returns reports from the destitute districts 
for modification, frankly declaring that he cannot submit them 
to the Czar, and by the order to the press not to use the word 
‘famine’’ in its columns. As it is impossible that the Czar is 
ignorant of the large grants being made to the provinces and 
that the revenues are failing, it is only fair to suppose that he 
deems the relief afforded sufficient, though did he not seclude 
himself at Gatschina he would know the real situation. All 
reports agree that the famine varies in degree in the different 
provinces, but that in twenty-three of them, with a popula- 
tion of at least thirty millions, half the people are in that 
stage of actual starvation which induces disease. These 
people are utterly impoverished, having sold everything for 
food and eaten their seed grain, so that they must not only be 
wholly supported until the next harvest comes, but supplied 
with seed and farm animals and implements. In many local- 
ities they have burned the doors and window-frames of their 
houses for fuel and have crowded together for shelter, a con- 
dition which, with the miserable compounds eaten for food, is 
most favorable to the development of hunger-typhus. The 
means of relief are, moreover, wholly inadequate, for although 
the government grants are large, they are reduced by the 
stealings of officials and wasted by effort to spread them so 
far that no family gets enough to fit it thoroughly to resist 
disease. The rye-flour purchased is always poor, because the 
cheapest must be bought where so many are to be fed, trans- 
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portation has failed, the animals having died for lack of 
fodder, and the peasants are now wheeling flour in barrows, 
or carrying it on their backs, for hundreds of miles. To 
make matters worse, the belief is increasing that the famine 
will not end with the present year, the destruction of the 
forests over large areas tending to prolong the drought, seed- 
corn being unavailable and the people unfitted by starvation 
for labor in the fields. It is said that fifty provinces will be 
in a state of starvation by spring, those which have had good 
harvests not being the self-supporting ones, and as they have 
exported more grain than they can spare to the famine- 
stricken provinces, they are slowly approaching starvation 
now. As it is still three months before the crisis of the 
dearth will be reached, the prospect is exceedingly gloomy, 
and justifies the fear of competent observers that some new 
and terrible calamity may yet develop. 

What that calamity will be cannot, of course, be foretold 
with accuracy, but the fear is that the resources of Russia 
may fail altogether under the strain, and the treasury have 
no means left either for relief or the conduct of government. 
With the tremendous drain of the last few months, all avail- 
able funds, including the French loan, must be used up and 
the revenues are declining, but the government must go on, 
the civil officials and the army must be paid, and money 
found to meet obligations incurred before the famine was 
anticipated. It is doubtful whether, in existing conditions, 
another foreign loan could be floated, though Russia is scru- 
pulously exact in meeting her payments, and if not, the issue 
of vast quantities of paper must be resorted to. But such 
issue would depreciate the value of the rouble and raise the 
price of provisions, and so at a certain point only intensify 
famine, while by leading to the hoarding of coin, it would 
render the payment of foreign obligations well-nigh impos- 
sible. But as the government must go on or anarchy ensue, 
it is quite possible that, if crops fail again next year, a situa- 
tion may be reached which, in any other country, would 
inevitably create revolution. The situation would be pre- 
cisely that which preceded the French Revolution, indeed, 
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is that now—a monarch unapproachable by his people, a vast 
and idle army, a discontented people on the verge of starva- 
tion, an exhausted treasury, and no prospect or hope any- 
where of a change for the better. It is scant wonder that, 
with all these conditions in full force, the enemies of Russia, 
which include the Jews, the Liberals of all shades throughout 
Europe, and the Nihilists, should forecast the downfall of the 
Empire with a persistence which must in the end have its 
effect on governments having relations with it. And yet 
there are no indications anywhere that the two foundations 
upon which the Russian autocracy stands, the loyalty of the 
peasantry and the devotion of the common soldiers, have 
been shaken, despite the recent declarations of a high 
Russian official to the contrary. Discontent there doubtless 
is, and suspicious risings occur, but they are directed against 
subordinate officials who sell contracts and steal relief money 
as it passes, and not against the throne. Army officers are 
arrested for conspiracy, but the private soldiers still fire on 
command, and no insurrection or social massacre is possible so 
long as they continue to do that. An ox-like patience under 
all conditions has during the course of generations become a 
part of the Russian peasant character, and though sometimes 
it gave way, it does so only when in personal centact with the 
oppressor, a condition which, in the seclusion of the Czar, is 
impossible. A court revolution is, of course, possible, but not 
a general outbreak of the people; and although the continu- 
ance of famine may increase the Nihilist forces and the dis- 
content of the thinking classes, and lead the peasantry to 
question the paternal character of the Czar, these results will 
scarcely be visible and will not seriously disturb the throne. 


Two thousand debating clubs are in process of formation 
throughout the United States. 

The Lyceum League of America, which has been formed 
under the auspices of the Youth's Companion, is likely to have 
a wonderful development and to preduce important results in 
the training of the future citizen of America. The League 
has been formed with the belief that the public at large need 
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to give greater attention to vital American questions, and 
that the statesmen of the past generation owe a large amount 
of their political education to the old lyceum so popular 
about 1840-50. The question was first broached in the 
Youth's Companion of October 29, 1891. ‘The formation of de- 
bating clubs of young men was suggested under the auspices 
of a national league. All wishing to organize a club and 


join the movement were requested to communicate with the 


Youth's Companion, which would furnish gratis subjects of 
National American interest for debate, also rules of order, 
Cushing’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice, a gavel and so 
forth. 

Almost immediately the applications, says the Boston /oz7- 
val, began to pour in from young men who were favorably im- 
pressed with the idea, asking for instructions as to the formation 
of the clubs. In reply several papers were sent to them : firstly 
a copy of the constitution, in which the following were stated 
to be the objects of the league: ‘‘ The object of the Lyceum 
League of America is to cultivate good citizenship among 
the young men of America—(1) By training them to think 
for themselves, (2) by making them intelligent on the issues 
confronting the American people, (3) by impressing them 
with the duties of citizenship.’’ 

Brief suggestions for debate were forwarded, of which the 
following are samples : 

‘‘Should party politics have anything to do with the 
appointment of civil service officers?’’ ‘‘Should the nation 
own the telegraph system of the United States?’’ ‘‘ Should 
the women receive equal wages with men for the same work ?”’ 
‘‘ Should immigration be further restricted ?’’ ‘‘Is our pub- 
lic free school system likely to be preserved ?”’ 

Appended to most of the subjects were the names of stand- 
ard books in which information on the topic could be found. 
The organizers of clubs were requested to communicate with 
the }outh’s Companion, when ten members had joined, stat- 
ing the names of the officers and corresponding secretary. 

As a result of the single notice in the Companion, 850 clubs 
have been organized and 1,000 more are in process of forma- 
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tion. They are in all parts of the United States. New York 
heads the list with 91, Ohio is second, Massachusetts has 61, 
and so on in all the other States from Florida to Oregon, from 
Maine to Texas. A few of the lyceums are old debating 
societies reorganized on the new national basis, but most of 
them are new. The total membership of those already organ- 
ized is over 25,000. Most of the members are under twenty 
years of age—seventeen, eighteen and nineteen being the 
commonest ages. In some clubs there are none over twenty. 
In other clubs, however, there are men between twenty and 
thirty, with a few of forty and upward. 

It is evident from the remarkable development of the move- 
ment that a great future is before it. Toturn the thoughts 
of 100,000 lads in the direction of studying the national wel- 
fare is no mean achievement, and persons of all political creeds 
will watch the result with interest. The promoters of the 
scheme do not propose to stop at the formation of the lyceum. 
They have also in contemplation a scheme to encourage the 
reading of books on national subjects and the systematic 
study of social questions. It is probable that periodical 
examinations will eventually be established and prizes given 
to successful competitors. The whole movement has bound- 
less possibilities. It has already reached such proportions 
that a special department of the Youth’s Companion office is 
set apart to dealing with the voluminous correspondence and 
to providing for the growth of the enterprise. A record of 
every lyceum is kept and circulars are specially addressed to 
each one. 


Dr. PENTECOST, in an article to Zhe /ndependent of Jan- 
uary 21, says: ‘‘ The burning question in India to-day in 
all missionary circles is not: ‘How shall we muitiply con- 
verts ?’ but: ‘How shall we overtake with Christian train- 
ing and instruction those who are pouring in upon us faster 
than we have the teachers by whom to take care of them ?’ 
The multiplication of converts in India to-day is altogether 
out of proportion to the number of evangelists and mission- 
aries engaged in the work, as compared with the proportion 
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of converts at home from among the non-Christians of our 
‘Christian communities’ to the number of men and women 
engaged in direct Christian effort. In all India there are not 
as many missionaries as there are ministers of the Gospel in 
New York city, and yet the number of converts yearly in 
India will be from five to ten times as great as the number of 
conversions in New York. India has not a three-hundredth 
part of the Christian force at work at the problem of 
Christianizing this land as America has for the same pur- 
pose.”’ 

Take these facts, with the statements that we expend for 
our home churches each year eighty million dollars and that 
our contributions for foreign missions during the century 
have been only ninety million dollars, and that the estimated 
increase of wealth of the evangelical Christian population of 
the United States last year was more than four times greater 
than all the foreign contributions by all American Christians 
during the entire century, and we shall see the need of the 
consecration of the pocket-book. 


LARGELY attended and enthusiastic meetings are still being 
held in Exeter Hall, London, to consider the wrongs which 
India suffers from legalized vice and the opium traffic. A lit- 
tle company of Indian gentlemen, now studying in London, 
attend these meetings to represent their people. Dr. James 
T. Maxwell, secretary of the Christian Union against the 
Opium Traffic, brought in a petition signed by 5,000 medical 
men in Great Britain and Ireland, declaring the use of the 
drug to be morally and physically debasing, a great danger to 
the well-being of the people, and urging that opium should be 
classed and sold as a poison. Determined action is being 
taken by the Committee of Urgency in arranging meetings all 
over the country and scattering printed information broadcast. 
Those who have this matter deeply at heart are planning for 
three days of special prayer, February 8 to 10. Christian 
England is aroused, but there is doubtless, both in England 
and India, a widespread sentiment such as found expression 
in Zhe London Times which said, in commenting upon the 
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matter, that the ‘‘ House of Commons was simply having one 
of its too familiar spasms of cheap Puritanism.”’ 


HOWEVER much diversity of opinion may exist as to the fea- 
sibility of connecting the Northwest with the Atlantic ocean 
in the way contemplated by the Deep Waterway Convention 
which met at Detroit last month, there can be no doubt of the 
value to the whole country of such a connection. If evidence 
of this were wanting, it might be found in the enormous vol- 
ume of traffic passing annually through the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal, connecting Lake Superior and the lower lakes, the tem- 
porary blockade of which last summer excited general alarm 
in commercial circles throughout the country. This traffic, 
moreover, is rapidly increasing, as shown by the transporta- 
tion bulletins of the census bureau, though the freight finding 
its way through the Detroit river now exceeds, and has for 
some years past, the total imports and exports of the country. 
It is true that a considerable portion of this traffic is of a local 
sort, but the utility of this water route for all classes of freight 
is shown by the increase in the capacity of the vessels plying 
on the great lakes from 634,652 tons in 1886 to 826,360 in 
1890, and in value from $30,597,450 to $58,128,500. Accord- 
ing to the figures given by the bureau, no less than 10,191 
vessels passed through the Sault Ste. Marie canal from April 
to December of last year, a somewhat smaller number than 
during 1890, the majority of which, it is fair to presume, car- 
ried ‘‘through’’ freight, that is, freight destined for the At- 
lantic seaboard. A smaller amount of iron ore and of grain, 
except wheat, passed through the canal last year than in 18go, 
but of wheat there were more than 22,599,200 bushels, or about 
seven per cent of the total estimated crop of the entire coun- 
try. Since the assumption of control by the government, ten 
years ago, the annual traffic has increased sevenfold, the 
bulk of the freight going eastward, though the westward 
movement last year amounted to nearly 300,000,000 tons. 
Moreover, there has grown out of the necessities of this traffic 
a large ship-building interest; and as western enterprise is 
not content to merely reproduce the old forms of craft, there 
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are turned out from the shipyards of Chicago, Cleveland and 
elsewhere carrying vessels of the finest class. These facts 
emphasize anew not only the importance of the St. Mary’s 
canal to the eastern trade, but the direct interest which the 
agitation for the creation of a through water route from the 
Northwest to the Atlantic coast must have for all sections of 
the country. The memorial presented to Congress by the 
Deep Waterway Convention asks that measures be begun 
looking to the improvement of existing channels and their 
final extension, or the construction of new ones, to afford pas- 
sage to steamers of the largest size, so that in time vessels 
may be loaded with wheat at Duluth and unloaded at Liver- 
pool. The first thing to be done, in the view of the conven- 
tion, is to improve the shallow lake channels, like those in 
the St. Clair Flats, the Grosse Point Flats, etc., after which 
will come consideration of the eastern canal—the enlargement 
of the Erie canal, or the construction of a new one. ‘The Erie 
canal, enlarged and deepened, would supply the missing link 
between the West and the Atlantic coast, but it is not yet 
certain that it can be enlarged, or that if it can, it will suffice 
for the accommodation of through lines to European ports. 
It is now owned by the State of New York, and should the 
work be undertaken, would have to be transferred to the gen- 
eral government ; the expense of enlargement and mainte- 
nance being too great to be borne by any onestate. Whether 
Congress will deem the scheme of a continuous waterway 
from Duluth to the Atlantic speedily feasible or not is yet to 
be seen, but the patent inadequacy of existing facilities for a 
much greater increase of traffic presents the strongest of 
arguments in its favor. 


Dr. GEORGE F. PENTECOsT is having wonderful success in 
reaching the educated natives of India by a clear and force- 
ful presentation of religious truth. In the month of Septem- 
ber last he visited Poona and held a series of meetings which 
were fruitful in conversions, and seem to have greatly im- 
pressed the educated Hindus. One of our missionaries writes 
in a communication to the New York /ndependent: ‘‘ In all 
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my twenty-one years of India life, I never before saw an 
audience of educated Hindus in such numbers listen with 
such apparently deep and profound interest to Christian 
truth. It was simply surprising to see that audience sit and 
listen with such close attention as they had now done for 
eleven nights. The non-controversial method adopted by 
Dr. Pentecost, together with deep fervency and the lucid 
truth, certainly impressed the Hindu mind not lightly.’”’ A 
Scotch missionary writes in Zhe Free Church of Scotland 
Monthly : ‘* The élite of the Brahmans of Poona sat at his 
feet for a fortnight and listened with serious attention to the 
Christian teaching on sin, sacrifice, the incarnation, the 
atonement, the resurrection, the forgiveness of sins, the new 
birth, life and immortality as brought to light in the Gospel.” 
At the close of Dr. Pentecost’s meetings, an evening was 
given to speeches by prominent English-speaking Hindus. 
The theatre was packed and the platform was occupied by 
European ladies and gentlemen as well as Brahmans. Hon. 
Mr. Ranadé, who is regarded as the ablest Hindu in West- 
ern India, made a remarkable address. He spoke of how 
Mohammedanism had corrected the faulty conception of 
Hinduism as to the unity of God, and that Christianity had 
its corrective mission to Hindus in reference to the holiness 
and majesty of God which the Hindu idea tends to minimize. 
One who was present says that: ‘‘It was with great skill 
that Mr. Ranadé skirted, so to speak, the Sea of Galilee, 
without stepping out into its deep sacred waters; for it 
seems as though he did wish to show his Christian friends 
and Dr. Pentecost that he had some good appreciation of the 
grand truths uttered, and that he believed in them; but at 
the same time could not say what he would with that vast 
Hindu audience confronting him.’’ The M/ssionary Herald 
commenting on this meeting says: ‘‘ It must be remembered 
that such words from Brahmans do not mean the exaltation of 
Christ to the position He claims, but only to rank among the 
world’s great teachers. So far as the work of missions is 
concerned, the chief encouragement from such utterances 
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arises from the fact that they tend to secure toleration for 
those who do become Christians.”’ 


THERE is coming to the front in India a new caste which 
is likely to take the lead in wealth, position and intelligence. 
It is made up of the native Christians who have many of them 
been raised from low castes or no castes. A native news- 
paper of India, 7re A/indu, while deploring the decadence of 
Hinduism, is constrained to bear witness to the progress of 
Christianity, and it says: ‘‘ The community of native Chris- 
tians has not only secured a conspicuous place in the field of 
higher education, but in the education of their women; and 
in availing themselves of the existing means for practical 
education they are far ahead of the Brahmans. Of the nine- 
teen successful female candidates that appeared for the 
Matriculation Examination in 1889, seven were native Chris- 
tians, and of Hindus there were none. For the Higher 
Examination for women, 234 candidates were examined; but 
of these 61 were native Christians and only four were Hin- 
dus.’’ This same paper, referring to the progress of educa- 
tion among the native Christian girls and the absence of caste 
restriction among them, says: ‘‘ These two advantages slowly 
make themselves felt among our native Christian brethren, 
and it is probable they will soon be the Parsees of Southern 
India ; they will furnish the most distinguished public serv- 
ants, barristers, merchants and citizens among the various 
classes of the native community.’’ This Hindu organ is 
forced to confess that ‘‘the Hindu religion recognizes no pro- 
vision for the spiritual needs of the Pariahs and lower castes, 
as indeed the Hindu industrial system allots to them no par- 
ticular industry. The material, as well as the spiritual well- 
being of the Pariahs, has been from time immemorial outside 
the solicitude of the Hindu legislators and philanthropists.”’ 
Dr. Pentecost, in commenting on the rapid decadence of 
caste in India, says that: ‘‘Caste restrictions are no more 
what they were fifty years ago than the relation of the 
English aristocracy is the same to the Commons to-day as it 
was in the days of the Norman supremacy.’ 
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CHURCH members who are voters are numerous enough in 
the United States to make the liquor traffic an outlaw. Non- 
partisan union of respectable citizens at the polls on mo- 
mentous questions of morals and honor is the chief political 
need of the hour. We rejoice to hear of the formation among 
Massachusetts republicans of an anti-saloon league with the 
following principles : 

We, legal voters of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
whose names are hereunto affixed, unite in the formation of 
the Anti-Saloon League, for the purpose of suppressing the 
liquor traffic throughout this commonwealth. 

To this end we hereby solemnly declaré,— 

1. That we owe primary allegiance to God and humanity, 
to our country and commonwealth, and we will hold party 
affiliation subject to these higher claims. 

2. That reserving the right to determine individually our 
political preferences, we are now and forever free from the 
domination of the liquor power, in our exercise of the elective 
franchise. 

3. That we regard licenses, high or low, wrong in prin- 
ciple, and a demonstrated failure as a means of suppressing 
the liquor traffic. 

4. That we will give our vote to no candidate for office in 
this commonwealth, not reliably known to be in sentiment 
and by committal, a firm supporter of the legal suppression 
of the dramshop. 


Mr. GARRISON’S trenchant protest and that of the over- 
seers of Harvard against the disgraceful procedures of the 
secret society called the D. K. E., has caused it to apologize 
and promise to abandon its repulsive and silly, as well as its 
distinctly illegal practices in the use of branding and brandy. 


THE Louisiana Lottery has been seriously crippled by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States that the 
recent law of Congress excluding all lottery tickets and cir- 
culars from the mails, is constitutional. It is credibly an- 
nounced that this national scourge is to be removed to 
Mexico. 
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